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- On With the Next Fight! 


I take it that there has been an election. It is best 
not to make any sweeping assertions in the columns of ‘such a 
paper as The Christian Century, for the demon correspond- 
ents will get you if you don’t watch out. (As witness the fate 
of the writer referred to in this issue who tried to push the 
ostrich’s head back under the sand.) But still I feel fairly 
safe in concluding, on the basis of the editorial pages, that 
there has been an election and that the outcome is not dis- 
pleasing to the editors. 


Characteristically, I find that, while pronouncing 
the words of interment over one fight, the editor is peeling 
off his coat and rolling up his sleeves to begin the next. And 
this, too, promises to be a fight worth watching, and taking a 
part in. It will be the fight for the ratification of the pact of 
Paris. 


Congress meets again next month. The most im- 
portant item under the head of “new business”—if making 
peace among ‘the nations is ever to be considered as new 
business—will be the presentation of the multilateral treaty to 
the senate. The fate of that treaty will depend largely on the 
amount of public opinion which is rolled up behind it. For it 
is already apparent that there will be a determined and adroit 
opposition. 


Under the circumstances, the country needs to know 
what is actually at stake. Where has this treaty come from? 
What does it involve? What may it be expected to accom- 
plish? What will it lead to? Does it endanger the security of 
our own or any other country? These are the questions that 
the average man is asking and these are the questions that 
the editor will answer in a series of articles that will run 
through three forthcoming isswes. 


The first article in this series, the one printed this 
week, tells how this treaty came into existence. In the next 
article, so I am informed, the question of the relation of this 
pact to self-defense will be discussed. Then there will be an 
article on the reservation that Sir Austen Chamberlain tried 
to make on behalf of the British. And the series will close 
with an article on “The Senate and the Pact.” 


It looks to me as though it would all be there— 
everything that one needs to fit oneself to be an informed 
member of the community at the moment when the great 
struggle opens in the senate. Surely this is a question of 
such importance that the citizen wants to know. And that re- 
minds me; I haven’t rounded up those anniversary subscrip- 
tions yet. I must get after that today. 


I was thinking about that last night, just before I 
dropped off to sleep. You know the jumpy, inconsequential 
fashion in which such things pass through your head. 
Twentieth anniversary . . . five cheques . . . must send... 


write letters .. . urge value ... end 1929. . . price one year 
... good idea . . . slogan . . . thousand a year . . . Morrison 

. must follow up ... cheques bound .. . presented .. . 
banquet . . . must attend ... call Jones . . . morning . . . sub- 
scription ... sure... Smith... ought... article . . . last 
issue . . . do him good . . . take it . . . write . . . more 


cheques ... 


Tue First Reaper. 
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HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY hereby tenders its 
T speci to tens of thousands of southern drys. While 

the democratic convention was in session in Houston 
representatives of these believers in prohibition sought to 
oppose the nomination of Governor Smith by means of 
prayer meetings held in the neighbor- 
hood of the convention hall. It was 
then suggested in these columns that 
there might prove to be a difference be- 
tween southern prayers in July and southern votes in No- 
vember. Whatever the final figures from the south may be, 
it has been abundantly proved that a very large proportion 
of the drys in that section voted as they prayed. To do so, 
they dared a weight of social condemnation which party 
bolters in other states can hardly conceive. Nothing but a 
passionate devotion to the principle of national prohibition 
could have produced the political revolution in the hitherto 
“solid south.” Other elements contributed to the power and 
extent of the movement, once it got under way. But it 
was the attempt to deliver the democratic party into wet 
hands which set the revolt off. And the men and women 
who placed principle above a party loyalty that had existed 
for generations deserve the most generous credit which it 
is possible to accord them. 


They Voted as 
They Prayed! 


Will a New Era Dawn in 
European Politics? 
HE fall of the Poincaré cabinet, after holding office 
for nearly two and a half years, curiously illustrates 
the difference between-the French and American parlia- 
mentary systems, but the circumstances were unprecedented 
even in France. The crisis was precipitated by the passage 
of a resolution in the annual congress of the radical socialist 
party instructing the four members of the party who hold 
portfolios in the coalition cabinet to resign in protest against 
the premier’s finance bill. The particular feature of the bill 
which roused their opposition was the proposal for the re- 
turn of the Roman Catholic monastic orders to France and 
the restoration to them of some of the ecclesiastical property 
which had been nationalized. The merits of this controversy 
need not be discussed here. The immediate result of it was 
the resignation of the premier and his cabinet. The report 
is that, if Poincaré declines to undertake the formation of 
a new cabinet, the post of premier will be given to the 





foreign minister, Aristide Briand. With this reorganiza- 
tion of the government, it is not improbable that French 
international politics will enter upon an entirely new stage 
and that the way will be cleared for such a re-thinking and 
re-adjustment of the whole post-war settlement, including 
reparations, indemnities, securities, Rhineland occupation, 
and armaments, as will mark the beginning of a new epoch 
in European affairs. M. Briand is a man of peace. He has 
scant sympathy with the attitude of suspicion and with the 
seeking of security through military measures, which have 
hitherto dominated French policy. 


Is Interest in Missionary 
Giving Reviving? 

NNOUNCEMENT that the Methodist missionary so- 

cieties have raised their full budgets for the financial 
year which closed with October may be of wider signifi- 
cance than at first appears. It will be remembered that the 
Methodists were the first of the churches to launch on the 
period of missionary drives which followed the war. Their 
Centenary campaign brought in ostensible pledges for more 
than a hundred million dollars to be contributed to home 
and foreign mission projects within five years. Inspired by 
the Methodist success, other denominations promoted simi- 
lar campaigns. The climax of the boom came when the 
Interchurch World movement was projected as an inter- 
denominational drive that was to bring in untold millions, 
and ended in financial disaster. After the period of boom 
subscription taking there came a reaction as disheartening 
to missionary leaders as the former period had been ex- 
hilarating. Actual receipts on campaign subscriptions, and 
later on the regular budgets of the various denominational 
missionary societies, showed a steady decrease. Among the 
Methodists this shrinkage has gone on, unchecked, to che 
present. For a time it was shockingly large; more recently 
it has been in smaller amounts. But it has been, none the 
less, a shrinkage. The opinion has been frequently ex- 
pressed that the churches had lost their confidence in the 
missionary enterprise and did not mean to support it hence- 
forth on any scale commensurate with that of the past. Two 
months ago it looked as though the Methodists must again 
reduce their missionary appropriations, with another year 
showing a loss in benevolent receipts that might run to al- 
most a million dollars. A last-minute appeal, however, has 
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at least wiped out this impending loss, and may even show 
a very small gain. Since this appeal was based almost en- 
tirely on the danger in which the denomination’s foreign 
work stood it would seem as though this church, at least, 
has gone as far down in its missionary giving as it means 
to go. What is true in the Methodist church is likely to 
prove true elsewhere. But missionary leaders should not 
interpret this possible turn of the financial tide as a sign 
that the questions of policy which have come to the front 
in recent years are now considered as satisfactorily an- 
swered. 


The Death of 
Alva Kerr 

F EVER DEATH came to a man as a relief and a re- 

ward, it was with the passing of Alva Kerr, for many 
years editor of the Herald of Gospel Liberty. St. Paul’s 
“thorn in the flesh” must have been a mere pin-prick com- 
pared with the torture of that physical affliction under which 
he suffered for years, and which he bore with such heroic 
fortitude, permitting it to interfere to only the slightest 
extent with his work and not at all with his disposition. He 
was at the very front among the most liberal minded leaders 
of the Christian denomination, sensitive to the intellectual 
demands of the new age, sympathetic with the problems of 
younger men in the ministry, and above all broad in his 
sense of brotherhood with Christians of every name. He 
was active in promoting the overtures looking to union be- 
tween the Congregationalists and the Christian denomina- 
tion as he was in the encouragement of all movements to- 
ward Christianity. The consistent tone of his editorial writ- 
ing was one of a fellowship which transcended denomina- 
tional limits and intelligent interest in the total Christian 
enterprise. His influence has gone far beyond the boundaries 
of his own communion. The editorials of no denominational 
paper have been more widely quoted or have won more 
general recognition for their breadth and vigor. 


Britain’s Parliament 
Opens 

BOVE ALL CONFLICTING impressions which may 

arise in connection with the recent attitudes of the 
British government and the British press and public opinion 
with reference to limitations of armament and the proposed 
Anglo-French pact, rises the conviction that America can 
safely leave that matter to be settled by the sound sense 
and friendly temper of the British people. The opening of 
the new parliament, with the speech from the throne and 
the reply to it by Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the labor 
party, furnished occasion for a review of the recent inter- 
changes between France and England and between England 
and the United States. The proposed pact with France was 
described by Mr. MacDonald as “not an agreement to limit 
armaments, but an agreement not to limit armaments.” Of 
the disapproval of the suggestion by the United States, he 
said: “Never has a proposal made by one government to an- 
other been rejected so summarily and bluntly, for such 
admirable reasons, as this agreement has been rejected by 
the government of the United States.” The premier, Mr. 
Baldwin, indicated that the government expected censure, 
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and wished only to have the discussion of the matter de- 
ferred until a more fitting occasion. The American govern- 
ment; has as Mr. MacDonald stated, rejected the proposal de- 
cisively, and the people agree with the act of the administra. 
tion. But the British people have rejected the pact almost as 
decisively. There is not the slightest ground for suspicion 
that Great Britain wishes to make effective any arrangement 
with France which would be hostile to American interests 
or would jeopardize friendly relations with the American 
people. There are problems in connection with the British 
“reservation” to the peace pact, and with-the limitation of 
armament, which Great Britain will have to solve for her- 
self. She is fully capable of doing it, and America may 
well have faith that it can and will be done not only in such 
a way as to maintain those good relations with us which she 
desires no less earnestly than we desire the continuance of 
cordial relations with her, but to advance the cause of world 
peace in which both peoples have so profound an interest. 


Time for a New Policy 
In Nicaragua 
~ ALONE the critics of the administration’s policy 


in Nicaragua but still more the administration itself 
may view with relief the outcome of the Nicaraguan elec- 
tion which, on the face of it, opens the way for an honor- 
able withdrawal of our armed forces from that country. It 
will be remembered that the ostensible present mission of 
the American marines in Nicaragua was to insure a fair and 
free election. The election, which was held two days be- 
fore our own, resulted, rather surprisingly, in the victory 
of the candidate of the liberal party, General Jose Maria 
Moncada. Reports indicate that the election passed off with- 
out disorder or serious threat of disorder, and that the issue 
fairly represents the will of the people. That being the case, 
it would seem that unless the occupation is to be permanent, 
now is a good time for the marines to be recalled. How they 
came to be there in the first place, is now ancient history. 
There they were with a disagreeable task to perform. Let 
us assume that there was nothing for them to do but go 
through with it in a workmanlike manner. They have done 
it. There was not wanting a suspicion that American in- 
fluence and the force of American arms would be exercised 
to secure not a fair election but a quiet one in which a con- 
servative president would be elected. The suspicion evapo- 
rates before the fact that the conservative candidate was not 
elected. Now let the other suspicions of self-interest be 
removed by withdrawing the marines. The occupation of 
Nicaragua has been, in effect, a mandate undertaken self- 
imposed, without the sanction of international opinion. It 
has been an embarrassment from the start. Since the ad- 
vance of the movement for the repudiation of war as an 
instrument of national policy has reached its present stage 
of advancement, the presence of so large a force on such 
a mission has seemed increasingly incongruous. Calling its 
activity merely the exercise of a benevolent police function 
did not alter the fact that its operations looked extraordi- 
narily like war. The inhabitants of the villages which were 
bombed from the air could scarcely be expected to make 
so fine a distinction, and the misinterpretation of our peace- 
ful intentions by foreign critics has been patent to every 
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reader of European papers. If a world movement to sub- 
stitute moral measures for violence has any value as be- 
tween great nations, it ought to be worth something in such 
a situation as this. The administration will, it is to be hoped, 
seize the opportunity to bring our Nicaraguan policy more 
obviously into line with our renunciation of war. If ever 
again intervention becomes necessary for the protection of 
life and property, let it be on the basis of such an interna- 
tional agreement as will lift the episode above the suspicion 
of self-interest. 


A Celebration in 
Milwaukee 

ELEBRATIONS by religious journals are coming thick 

and fast these days. One of the most interesting is 
the semi-centennial observed by the Living Church, that 
militant expositor of the “catholic” position within the 
Episcopal church. Everything about the Living Church is 
interesting ; naturally, therefore, its celebration attracts in- 
terest. The paper combines a vigorous editorial section with 
a news department of notable range, and lightens the 
whole by the weekly contribution of two “colyumists” who 
have discovered a remarkably effective blending of staunch 
Anglo-catholicism with a large tolerance and a pervasive 
humor. Perhaps the most interesting thing about the Living 
Church, however, is not its contents so much as the fact 
that it is edited by a layman and is published in the most 
socialist city in America. Yet that may not be as remarkable 
as it seems on the surface. Almost every communion knows 
a few laymen of the type of Mr. Frederic C. Morehouse. 
They are men, or women, who become so passionately in- 
terested in some form of church activity or development 
that they amass a greater knowledge of the subject than 
the clerical leaders who generally hold the public eye. From 
this it is a short step to the devotion of all their time and 
energy to the promotion of the cause or enterprise which 
has gained their absorbed attention. Frequently they pro- 
vide an energy and directness which clerical leadership can- 
not equal. Such has been the relation of Mr. Morehouse, 
as editor of the Living Church, to the Anglo-catholic wing 
of his communion. That a paper with this platform should 
be published in Milwaukee may not seem strange when the 
social interest of much British Anglo-catholicism is re- 
membered. The Living Church is always worth reading, 
and deserves a long continued existence. 


Education by 
Radio 
Pee’ BRITAIN seems to be taking the radio with 
much more seriousness than is this country. The British 
sroadcasting company, which controls all programs radiocast 
in the British isles, is a government subsidiary and gives offi- 
cial review and approval to everything that goes “on the 
air.” It is no surprise, therefore, to learn that this company 
has appointed an Adult Education committee which is to 
advise it in the preparation of programs devised to make 
available regular courses of instruction to all having access 
to radio receivers. Adult education has become an im- 
portant interest in England, especially in the labor move- 
ment. There is no reason why, if wisely handled, the radio 
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authorities may not make its values available to a large 
proportion of the British public. Adequately reinforced by 
instructions printed in some easily purchased form—as for 
instance in the daily press—adult education might become 
as effective as any of the expensive forms of correspondence 
instruction which have gained such popularity in recent 
years. Is it not time that the radio interests in this country 
were considering some such extension of their efforts into 
the field of popular instruction? One or two of the so- 
called “chains” have already done some fine things to 
spread a better appreciation of music. The programs broad- 
cast by Mr. Damrosch and the New York symphony 
orchestra have elicited such a wide response that Mr. Dam- 
rosch is now arranging broadcasts in musical appreciation to 
be available during school hours. But this is only a begin- 
ning. The major radio stations ought to consider carrying 
on courses in adult education in a dozen or more fields. 
Radio has lost its attraction as a fad. It will be judged from 
now on either as a means to recreation or as a public serv- 
ice. As recreation its allurement will tend to lessen as its 
novelty decreases. Only as its service to the public is 
emphasized will the broadcasting industry put itself on a 
firm basis. Tackling the problem of adult education is one 
way of doing this. 


Father of a 
New China 

SMILING young Chinese is visiting many American 

cities these days. No lecture bureau works up public 
interest in his passage ; there have been some cases in which 
he has slipped into and out of a city without the newspapers 
paying attention to his presence. Yet this young man has 
far more to do with the future of China than any General 
Chiang Kai-shek, any financier T. V. Soong, any diplomat 
C. T. Wang. He is Y. C. James Yen. He is the originator 
of the “1,000-character system” for teaching Chinese illit- 
erates to read and write. Despite the chaotic conditions which 
have obtained in China, he now has between five and six mil- 
lion adults studying in the schools which he has established. 
And if he can obtain proper backing it is well within the 
range of possibility that he may find the way whereby 
China’s hundred million illiterates between the ages of 16 
and 30 may be taught to read and write within a generation. 
Should that be accomplished, the world will indeed have to 
do with a new China. Much newspaper comment on Mr. 
Yen’s work is fundamentally misinforming. He has not 
invented a new Chinese alphabet. He is not trying to in- 
troduce any western-devised system of phonetic symbols. 
But as a Y. M. C. A. secretary serving with coolies in 
France during the war, Mr. Yen discovered that those 
coolies might be taught within a few hours enough of the 
ancient Chinese characters to make it possible for them to 
read simple pamphlets and write simple letters. With that 
experience as a base, he has worked out in China itself a 
course of study which includes slightly more than a thou- 
sand ideographs which can be taught to the average adult 
illiterate in 96 hours of classroom study. With this vocab- 
ulary, the graduate of one of Mr. Yen’s schools is able to 
read newspapers having a cultural standard at least equal 
to that of the tabloid and Hearst press in this country. This 
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education of the masses, which began a few years ago under 
the auspices of the Chinese Y. M. C. A., has already reached 
the proportions of a national movement. No other reform 
enterprise of which we have knowledge is cutting so directly 
and so successfully to the root of China’s problems. 


Scotland Gets Her First 
Woman Preacher 
OR THE FIRST TIME in history, so it is reported, 


a woman has been called to the pastorate of a church 
in Scotland. The lady is Miss Vera M. M. Findlay, a 
young graduate of Glasgow university, and the church is 
the Patrick Congregational church in Glasgow. Conserva- 
tive Scotland, though not the most conservative ecclesiastical 
body in Scotland, has broken with an ancient tradition, put 
aside a taboo of long standing, and placed the matter of the 
qualifications for the ministry upon a common-sense, prag- 
matic basis instead of upon one of tradition. Presumably 
the church called this young woman to be its preacher and 
pastor because it judged that she could preach and perform 
the pastoral duties. What better test can there be? The 
church may be right or wrong in its judgment in this par- 
ticular case. Churches often make mistakes even in calling 
aman preacher. But the opinion that a woman, because she 
is a woman, is ipso facto, unable to perform the duties of 
the office, is almost invariably the reflection of a concealed, 
if not openly avowed, conviction that women are debarred 
from the ministry by some sort of divine permanent injunc- 
tion. If such an injunction was ever issued against the 
sex by any apparently authoritative court, we judge that 
the tribunal is without jurisdiction in the matter at the 
present time and that the injunction has been dissolved by 
the court of common sense. The only question which 
ought to be considered when a church contemplates calling 
a woman as its minister is: 


do the work? 


Can she, all things considered, 
The sex taboo has no more place in the 
ministry than in any other profession. 


Proposing a Censorship 
For Ireland 
ERHAPS it is not to be wondered at that Ireland con- 
templates a censorship. That “most distressful coun- 
Books, periodicals and newspapers fre- 
quently make trouble. 


try” wants peace. 
And therefore the government of 
the Free State announces its intention of presenting to the 
Dail Eireann a bill establishing a body with complete 
powers of censorship over all such publications. The morals 
of the people of Ireland, says the government, are no longer 
to be contaminated by the modern press. Whether the press 
of Ireland has sinned beyond the press of the rest of the 
world in its publication of questionable matter we do not 
know. Undoubtedly there arise situations under which 


society is practically forced to defend its most cherised 


We have not 
heard, for example, any important protest against the action 
of the police of New York in closing, during the first week 
of its performance, a play presented in that city this fall. 
The police were, in this instance, interpreting their powers 
Yet by 
common consent, they were justified in so doing. But while 


values through the operation of a censorship. 


in such a way as to impose a virtual censorship. 
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admitting that emergency censorships are occasionally re. 
quired, we doubt whether the supply of human wisdom is 
sufficient to maintain an established censorship without 
doing more harm than good. And a government com- 
mission with the power to suppress any publication, without 
any sort of public review upon its action, may so easily be 
made an instrument of political or religious repression that 
Ireland should hesitate a long time before imposing such a 
risk upon her own development. 


DePauw Abolishes Compulsory 
Military Training 

S WAS FORECAST when Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam 

assumed its presidency, DePauw university, Meth- 
odist college located at Greencastle, Indiana, has abolished 
compulsory military training. Beginning with the next 
academic year, military training will be available for such 
students as desire to take it, but it will be imposed on no- 
body. With this change of policy, there are left no denomi- 
national institutions in the United States, so far as The 
Christian Century knows, requiring military training as a 
means of getting a degree. It is hard to understand the 
reasoning which requires military training in any sort of 
school. If the purpose of the R. O. T. C. is to secure 
officers for the reserve military forces, as it is announced 
to be, it would seem obvious that only the student who 
takes the work because of his own desire can offer much 
hope as a prospective commander. The boy who attends 
drill only as long as he must, and quits at the first possible 
opportunity, will never make an officer. But however hard 
it is to justify compulsory drill in state schools, it has been 
impossible to justify it in schools conducted under religious 
auspices. The Methodist cMurch, which has taken so con- 
spicuous a part in the crusade for world peace, must feel 
a vast relief in the action taken at DePauw. 


Wanted: A Bird that Does 
Hide its Head 
CRITICAL CORRESPONDENT ealls attention to 


a recent reference, in a contributed article in The 
Christian Century, to the ostrich as a foolish bird which 
hides its head in the sand and supposes itself hidden from 
sight and danger, and demands proof of the accuracy of 
this piece of natural history or a retraction of the libel upon 
the ostrich. For himself, he considers it nothing better 
than a slanderous myth. “Will you not enlighten, even at 
the cost of spoiling some future oratorical effects. We had 
to give up Santa Claus; it will not be so hard to give up the 
ostrich.” We are not disposed to be dogmatic about the 
matter, but the familiar belief relative to the peculiar de- 
fense mechanism of this bird has helpéd so many writers 
and speakers to illustrate a point and has done so little 
harm to the ostrich that it ought not to be abandoned with- 
out a struggle. So long as people continue to do that very 
thing—shut their eyes and declare that a danger does not 
exist because they do not wish to see it, and close their 
minds to facts which do not fit their formulas—we need 
some gawky bird to furnish us a symbol and a figure of 
speech to illustrate it. If the ostrich can furnish a con- 
clusive alibi, we shall have to let him off. But explorers 
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should at once set about the task of discovering a substitute. 
Some fowl must do it. It does not seem reasonable that 
only human nature should rise to that height of unintel- 


ligence. 


What Elected Hoover? 


ROHIBITION, prosperity, personality, and the im- 
pP plications of Mr. Smith’s church allegiance—these, 

in the judgment of The Christian Century, were the 
issues which determined the minds of the voters and the out- 
come of the election which gave to Mr. Hoover the most 
sweeping victory that has been achieved by any presidential 
candidate in a straight two-sided campaign since the civil 
war. 

The statistics of the presidential vote by states, of the 
popular vote and the electoral vote, tell what happened. To 
determine the meaning of what happened would require the 
revelation of the motives of each of the forty million voters 
whose ballots decided the issue and gave the presidency of 
the United States for the next four years to Herbert 
Hoover. To make such a study of the minds of individual 
voters and to construct a statistical summary which would 

hibit with precision the exact weight given to each issue 
and to each consideration that differentiated the candidates, 
would obviously be an impossible task. Yet even now, when 
the echoes of the campaign thunder are still rumbling down 
the horizon after the storm has passed leaving a clearing 
sky, it is possible to make some estimate of the significance 

f the popular decision. 

The personal factor claims first attention, though it is 
not first in importance. Many votes are cast for men rather 
than for platforms. The contrast between the two candi- 
dates with respect to emotional appeal, modes of speech, 
methods of thought, qualities of personality, was complete. 
Each was, in some respects, at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the other. Beside Governor Smith’s magnetic personal- 
ity, genial smile and informal cordiality, Mr. Hoover 
seemed cold and formal, and even his unbending appeared 
forced; while in comparison with the statistical accuracy, 
the business-like efficiency and the poised restraint of Mr. 
Hoover’s utterances, Governor Smith’s speeches gave an 
impression of crudity and haphazard. One was familiar, the 
other dignified. One alternately jocular and impassioned ; 
the other, poised and precise. One provocative of infinite 
enthusiasm among his admirers; the other graciously ac- 
cepting such tokens of approval as his audience felt dis- 
posed to bestow. One was the popular orator with a marked 
ability to put himself across the footlights; the other was 
a general manager making a statement to a stockholders’ 
meeting. Incidentally, Smith apparently went better with an 
audience that could see as well as hear him; Hoover cer- 
tainly went better over the radio. Doubtless a great many 
people felt a warm response to Smith’s personality, were 
moved by the story of his rise from lowly origins, sym- 
pathized with his lack of early educational opportunities, 
and genuinely liked him, yet preferred to commit the re- 
sponsibilities of the highest office to a man with a different 
type of personality. 
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Corresponding to the democratic heritage of a solid south, 
was the republican tradition of prosperity. It is true that 
the backing of Governor Smith by many great industrial- 
ists, including as the most prominent of them all Mr. Raskob 
who directed his campaign, gave assurance that there were 
those who had large financial interests which they believed 
would not be jeopardized by democratic victory. But the 
weight of popular opinion—whether based upon rational 
considerations or upon a tradition stubbornly maintained— 
gave the republican candidate credit for offering assurance 
of a continuance of good times. The normal sentiment of 
this country is economically conservative and the republican 
party is the party of economic conservatism. It is disin- 
clined to adventure in untrodden paths, whether they be 
called idealistic experiment or reckless empiricism. Vast 
numbers of voters base their action at the polls on the 
traditional conviction that the republican party is the party 
of the full dinner pail and of the regular dividend. In so 
far as the question of water power became an issue of any 
importance, minds of this type found the rather guarded 
utterances of Mr. Hoover with reference to Boulder dam 
and Muscle Shoals more reassuring than the only slightly 
less guarded utterances of Governor Smith. Economic con- 
servatives look askance upon government ownership, and 
their suspicions are easily aroused by attaching the label of 
“socialism” to any proposed program of governmental 
action. 

The slogan of “efficiency in government” carried weight 
both with those who look upon government primarily as a 
business organization to be administered in the interest of 
national prosperity, and with those who let their minds 
dwell chiefly upon the personalities of the candidates. The 
picture of an engineer rather than a politician with his hand 
upon the throttle of the governmental machine has a charm 
for those who are weary of politics and politicians. This is 
not to derogate from the honor due to Governor Smith as 
an efficient administrator in the office which he occupies, or 
to deny that Mr. Hoover had developed capacities as a 
politician without which he would never even have gotten 
the nomination. But however that may be, Mr. Hoover 
was, in the public mind, the most perfect embodiment of 
the ideal of efficiency that was ever presented to the Ameri- 
can voter. The concept of efficiency takes precedence even 
over that of economy, for economy means spending as few 
dollars as possible and may easily degenerate into parsi- 
mony, while efficiency means getting full value for every 
dollar that is spent. More than that, it means that every 
governmental function will serve the purpose and produce 
the results for which it was designed, that responsibility 
will be definitely located, that overlapping activities of dif- 
ferent departments will be separated, that the manifold 
parts of the intricate machine of government will be so 
organized and integrated that waste and confusion will be 
eliminated and the whole will function effectively. The 
country expects no less than this from its engineer-Presi- 
dent, and the fact that his former record of achievement 
formed a reasonable ground for that expectation was a 
powerful factor in winning for him the votes which gave 
him the office. 

But of ali the issues between the two candidates, that of 
prohibition was the clearest. Undoubtedly there were wets 
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who voted for Hoover and drys who voted for Smith. 
The considerations which have already been mentioned in- 
dicate some of the grounds upon which they did so. But 
upon the background of such motives as the habitual 
democracy of the solid south and the traditional association 
of prosperity with republicanism in the industrial north, and 
the temperamental predilection of one class of voters for 
the genial personalityeof the “happy warrior” who “taught 
us to smile,” and of another for that of the humanitarian 
efficiency engineer, was superimposed one clear issue. It 
was that of prohibition. It was not a conflict between those 
who are satisfied with the present law and its administration 
and those who are not. No one who is in his right mind 
and who has the most elementary knowledge of the facts 
is satisfied. But it was a conflict between those who would 
remedy the present evils by changing the law and those 
who would remedy it by improving its administration. This 
issue was so sharply defined in the campaign, and the result 
is so significant that we are devoting an entire editorial to 
it in another column. 

The religious question played a part in the decision of 
many voters. Whether more Protestants voted against 
Governor Smith because he was a Catholic or more Catho- 
lics voted for him because he was, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. Certainly there were Protestants —call them in- 
tolerant, or ill-informed, or timid—who found in Mr. 
Smith's allegiance to the Roman Catholic church a reason 
adequate in itself, despite any virtues he might possess, and 
despite any other issue, for voting against him. Such per- 
sons hold that under no condition should a Catholic be made 
President. The Christian Century thinks such a position is 
wrong, and has repeatedly said so, but there is no evidence 
that they were sufficiently numerous to determine the elec- 
toral vote of any state. On the other hand, it is no less true 
that the Catholic press for weeks before the election, with 
substantial unanimity, endeavored to rouse the ardor of the 
faithful and secure their votes for Smith by representing 
that he was opposed by a mighty coalition of anti-Catholic 
bigots and that nothing could possibly prevent his election 
except the success of these enemies of the church. It was 
not merely the fact that the editors believed that religion 
was the paramount issue—for many others believed that, 
erroneously, as we think—but the persistence and passion 
with which this interpretation of the campaign was held 
before their readers. 

It is difficult to imagine what could have been the pur- 
pose or the result of filling page after page with assertions 
that 


issue 


anti-Catholic bigotry was the one and only serious 
of the campaign, except to consolidate the Catholic 
vote in favor of the Catholic candidate. Perhaps the “bigo- 
But under 
that head we do not include the votes of either Protestants 
or Catholics who took the religion of the candidates into 
account in due proportion and in a reasonable way as con- 
stituting a part of the totality of conditions which deter- 
mined their votes. One who believes, as an eminent Catholic 
recently wrote in a private letter, that a conscience “formed 
under ecclesiastical authority, such as the Catholic church,” 
can be more safely entrusted with public affairs than a con- 
science not so formed, must inevitably give the preference 
to a Catholic candidate, other things being equal. And one 


try” vote on one side canceled that on the other. 
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who has more confidence in a conscience individually 
formed than in one formed under ecclesiastical authority, 
will inevitably give the preference to a non-Catholic candi- 
date, other things being equal. This is not bigotry in either 
case but the reasonable application of the voter’s religious 
convictions to his judgment of men. 

A victory so sweeping as that of Mr. Hoover cannot be 
accounted for by reference to any one issue to the exclusion 
of others. Only a combination of many factors acting in 
conjunction could have produced such a spectacular effect. 
The precise evaluation of the several forces whose compo- 
sition produced the resultant force which broke the solid 
south and gave the republican candidate 444 electoral votes 
—according to the reports at the time of this writing—is 
less important than the recognition that the effect was the 
resultant of many factors. Out of this complex emerges 
the clear fact that considerations of public morals, which in 
the last analysis cannot be dissociated from religion, can- 
not be ignored by any party which expects success at the 
polls. Some of the wets were fighting for a political prin- 
ciple conscientiously held; more of them were fighting for 
a personal privilege regardless of public welfare. The drys 
were fighting for a policy and a program which they con- 
ceived to have deep moral significance and to which they 
attached the sanctions of religion. In this sense, and in this 
sense alone, religion determined the issue. 

Not because they were moved by religious intolerance, 
or by bigotry, or by fear of the pope, but because pro- 
hibition has become in their minds a religious and moral 
as well as a political issue, the Protestant drys entered the 
campaign in the spirit of a crusade. Religious hatred as 
a motive power in political action is despicable and dan- 
gerous. Religious conviction attaching itself to a practical 
program for social betterment is both legitimate and indis- 
pensable. In this case, it was triumphant. 


Prohibition Entersa New Era 


HE election definitely ushers American prohibition 

of the liquor traffic into a new dispensation. The 

people have spoken again. They leave no doubt of 
their unchanged determination that the saloon shall not be 
allowed to return to the country from which it was defini- 
tively expelled a decade ago. Prohibition was one of the 
paramount issues in the campaign, made so by the daring 
championship of its one candidate, and by the decisive sup- 
port of its constitutional status by the other candidate. The 
unprecedented vote given Mr. Hoover leaves no doubt as 
to where the people stand. 

On November 6 the American electorate held a referen- 
dum on prohibition ! 

Attempts will be made by the wet press to confuse the 
result, but they will succeed no better than did the attempts 
made by the same organs to confuse the issues during the 
campaign. The people were not deceived then. They will not 
be deceived now. The favorite post mortem will be that 
Mr. Smith was defeated by the church issue, which will be 
consistently referred to as “religious intolerance.” That 
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this issue was a powerful factor contributing to the result, 
none will deny. But if Mr. Smith had been elected, does 
anyone imagine that the wet press would now be saying 
that the result was a victory for the spirit of religious 
tolerance? Would Mr. Smith’s supporters now be saying 
that, really, after all, the prohibition question did not figure 
as an issue; that millions of Protestant drys who voted for 
Smith held their dry convictions in abeyance in order to 
exhibit a tolerant spirit toward the first Roman Catholic 
ever to carry the banner of a major party as a candidate 
for the presidency; and now that Mr. Smith is elected he 
will, of course, show due consideration for these tolerant 
minded dry Protestants who voted for him and will not 
think of interpreting his election as an indication that the 
American people are tired of prohibition, but rather as a 
great expression of public confidence in his generous 
hearted promise to enforce the law despite his personal 
convictions contrary to the law—does anyone imagine that 
with Mr. Smith elected his supporters would be explaining 
it in words like these? They would be doing no such thing. 
They would be shouting their heads off to make known the 
fact that Smith’s election gave him a direct mandate to 
change the prohibition law if he could; and if he could 
not change the law, to relax its enforcement. 

Mr. Smith himself would have so interpreted his elec- 
tion. The most positive note in his campaign speeches was 
that in which, turning defiantly upon Mr. Hughes, who 
contended that prohibition was a sham issue, he told what 
he would do if he were elected. Mr. Hughes’ argument was 
one of the most flagrantly fallacious bits of reasoning used 
in the support of Mr. Hoover. Mr. Smith’s reply to it was 
as sound as it was ominous. Mr. Hughes looked at prohibi- 
tion legalistically—it was entrenched in the constitution; it 
was guarded by a dry congress; therefore even a wet Presi- 
dent would be helpless to do anything about it. But Mr. 
Smith looked at it realistically. He envisaged the kind of 
situation which would exist if he were elected. And he told 
his audiences what he would do. He would repeat in the 
presidency the strategy for which he had become famous 
as governor of New York in dealing with a republican 
legislature. He would go behind the legislature to the people 
themselves, arousing them to bring popular pressure upon 
congress to act in conformity with his promise on the 
strength of which the people had elected him. 

Who can doubt, on the hypothesis of a great Smith 
victory, that he would have been able to work havoc with 
the Volstead law, and even with the eighteenth amendment ! 
Whether his unconstitutional proposal to wash the federal 
government’s hands of responsibility for prohibition by 
relegating it to the individual states were carried out, or 
some other method, legal or illegal, hit upon, there is no 
question that Mr. Smith as president would have wrenched 
the entire prohibition system—its constitutional security, 
its enforcement technique and its popular morale. His 
pledge that he would faithfully enforce a law for which he 
had expressed profound contempt, and which he was mak- 
ing every effort to destroy, exposed the sinister disin- 
genuousness of his mind. The American people would not 
tolerate a presidency divided against itself. 

If then it would be naive or insincere to interpret the 
hypothetical election of Mr. Smith as anything but a man- 
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date from the people for as much modification of the status 
of prohibition as he would be able to obtain, it is clear that 
the election was a real referendum on prohibition. The peo- 
ple rejected Mr. Smith with a decisiveness unparalleled in 
the history of their exercise of the franchise. And by this 
same unprecedented decisiveness they elected Mr. Hoover. 
As to Mr. Hoover’s personal position on prohibition there 
was no more doubt than as to Mr. Smith’s personal position. 
He is as strongly and frankly in favor of the law as Mr. 
Smith is against the law. His platform pledged him, and he 
pledged himself, to support and enforce the law, as frankly 
as Mr. Smith pledged himself to seek its destruction. Mr. 
Hoover therefore will come to the presidency with a clear 
mandate from the people to maintain the law and to recover 
it from the odium in which violators, opponents, perfunc- 
tory officials, and an indifferent President, have allowed it 
to fall. He will come at a moment when all the factors in 
the situation are especially favorable to the success of his 
earnest purpose. 

In addition to the basic fact that he has been elected by 
so overwhelming a vote, there is the associated fact that in 
their herculean effort to compass his defeat the wets have 
exhausted their case. In the campaign against him the 
arsenal of the enemy has been emptied. One has only to 
scan the metropolitan press of the country to measure the 
abandon with which the big guns used up the ammunition. 
The most brilliant correspondents and feature writers were 
assigned to the Smith entourage. A fortnight before the 
campaign ended, the cry of one of the most brilliant of 
them was, My kingdom for another adjective! And for the 
last week the riot of rhetoric passed from a hysterical orgy 
into a condition of groggy exhaustion. The campaign to 
elect Mr. Smith marked the climax of a ten year program 
to discredit prohibition. The wets fought as if fully aware 
of the desperate phase their long war had now entered upon. 
The Chicago Tribune, wet, with a republican tradition, kept 
up the fiction of party regularity by a few pro-Hoover edi- 
torials read by the hundreds while the news pages were 
splashed with pro-Smith headlines and riotous rhetorical 
accounts of Smith’s meetings and speeches. 

All this has prepared the way for Mr. Hoover. If non- 
enforcement conditions are half as bad as the wet press has 
described them, the public conscience in sheer revolt will 
demand decisive action on the part of the new President. 
Those who had experience in the prohibition movement 
under local and state option in the days before the eigh- 
teenth amendment, have never been shaken in their con- 
fidence by the conditions of the past five years, because 
they see national prohibition recapitulating the history of 
prohibition in the various states. There was always a period 
following its adoption when the flaunting of the law became 
scandalous. In most cases the effect of this was to break 
the illusion that the law would enforce itself and to arouse 
the people to see that prohibition as well as liberty demands 
eternal vigilance. Mr. Hoover is coming to the presidency 
just at the dark moment which is said to usher in the dawn. 

The American people have confidence in him. No man 
could have been chosen who is more competent to square 
the practice of the people with the self-imposed mandate 
of their constitution. The organizing fertility of his mind 
will provide a technique of enforcement which will be not 
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only effective but free from those objectionable irregulari- 
ties which play into the hands of a seditious wet press. 
Sut more than all else, the American people have a right 
to expect, and they confidently do expect, from Mr. Hoover 
the exercise of his vast moral power to get the law obeyed. 
Obedience is vastly more important than enforcement. It is 
more important because it involves ninety-nine per cent of the 
people, whereas enfofcement applies to one per cent. More 
important, also, because enforcement is impossible without 
obedience, whereas obedience to the law reinforces enforce- 
Here is Mr. Hoover’s supreme opportunity. He 
comes to the presidency not as a prohibition fanatic, not as 
a special pleader for the law, but as a sane, sensible, sophis- 
ticated but high-minded citizen. As such, his moral leader- 
ship will be commanding. From his high presidential office, 
a word from him will lay the law, which the people have 
themselves created, upon the people’s own consciences with 
such grip and power that obedient response will cut the 


ment. 


task of enforcement down more than one-half. 


Battles Lost and Wars Won 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


TRAVELED in the Sunny South, and I came unto a 
city called Fredericksburg where the handsome General 
Burnside lost a large-sized battle and hardly hurt Gen- 
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eral Lee at all. And from thence I rode it may have been a 
dozen miles into the Wilderness where, two years later, 
General Grant lost a larger battle. And I said, Alas, that 
after two years there had been less than a score of miles 
of inevitable gain, and even then the battle was lost. 

And I rode not many miles to Chancellorsville, where 
General Hooker said, and said truly, that he held Lee’s army 
in one hand and Richmond in the other, and both hands 
slipped. And I rode less than ten miles to where General 
Grant fought at Spottsylvania and lost that battle also. 

And I went on to Fair Oaks where Géneral McClellan 
fought Lee and was whipped. And then I rode to where 
within what soldiers call Spitting Distance General Grant 
fought Lee at Cold Harbor and Grant was whipped. 

And I said, Alas, alas! Was ever a battle more bravely 
fought or more stupidly planned than Fredericksburg, or 
better planned and more disgracefully fought than Chan- 
cellorsville, or more skillfully planned and more weakly lost 
than Fair Oaks? Alas for Burnside, Hooker and McClellan! 

And then I said, Grant took more defeats and lost more 
battles than all of them together; yet he Won the War. 

And I prophesied and said, Oh, ye who were slain in all 
these fields of blood, rise ye and testify against the sons of 
men that they fight at all and fight with such futility. And 
then add ye this word—If ye must fight, fight for something 
worth continuing to fight for, and do not stay defeated. For 
the battle is won not by the Man who is never whipped, but 
by him who being whipped goeth on to victory. 


VERSE 


Little Ships 


HE LITTLE ships that hide within the mist 
Have no deep cargoes and no port but home; 
Their curving wales, their lifted prows are kist 
Only by harbor waters. The strong foam 
Of iron storms far and foreign never broke 
Their life down. They anchor here and hide 
Under their own enchantment, while the stroke 
Of the sea fails and the long push of the tide. 
BENNETT WEAVER. 


The Pilgrim 
CANNOT turn aside and take 
The garden-walk you pave for me, 
Mine is a thirst no man may slake 
With water piped where springs should be. 


I cannot rest at noon and hold 

The conversation you maintain 

Of markets near and far, of gold 
That he who waits at home may gain. 


I cannot tarry, I would find 

Afar the things you say are nigh; 

To all you see, these eyes are blind, 

To all you live for—I would die. 

W. J. Hovvipay. 


Snared! 


LUE of mountain, 
Blue of sea, 
Song of swift winds 

Calling me. ... 
Golden poppies 
In the grass, 
Tossing fragrance 
As I pass... . 
Golden pollen 
Drifts and blows 
Over grass, as 
Beauty. throws 
Nets to snare me 
As I lie 

Deep in grass, 
Breathing sky. .. . 


Blue of mountain 
Turns to black, 

As the moon swoons 
Down her track. 
Paths of silver 
Flood the hill. . . . 
Snared by Beauty 

I lie still! 


ELEANOR ALLEN. 
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How the Peace Pact Came to Be 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


S THE time approaches for the submission of the pact 
of Paris to the United States senate for ratification 
it is of the highest importance that the public shall 

be possessed of the fullest possible information concerning 
its origin and a clear understanding of its text and of the 
correspondence that paved the way for its acceptance. This 
is especially important in the case of those who are going 
forth in these days to mould public opinion. The intense 
discussion which the pact has received in the short eleven 
months since it was first proposed has naturally brought 
forth a great variety of comment, including crude and in- 
consistent, as well as wise and statesmanly, interpretations. 
[he philosophy of peace which underlies its brief and un- 
ambiguous words could hardly be grasped at once by minds 


which had become set in a different orientation. The strug- 


vle of such minds toward a reorientation has been valiant, 
ilbeit in the process their utterances have frequently tended 
to obscure and confuse as well as to enlighten their fol- 
lowers. 

The signs, however, indicate that peace-minded people of 
all schools of thought are rapidly assimilating their views to 
1 common concept. The claim which advocates of the out- 
lawry of war have been making for years, namely, that this 
way of proceeding against war would provide the solving 
idea for all our differences, is proving itself sound. Since 

‘ government of the United States announced the out- 
lawry of war as its own peace policy and all the nations of 
the world, save eight of the smaller nations, have committed 
themselves to it, the divided peace forces are coming to- 

ether in something that resembles a love feast. I desire, in 

series of four or five articles, to make what contribution 
| can to this rapprochement among peace advocates, and to a 
etter understanding of the origin, the significance, and the 
present status of the pact which outlaws war. 


OUTLAWRY OF WAR MOVEMENT 


lt will have to be assumed that the reader is somewhat 
familiar with the origin and development of the outlawry 
war movement in the United States during the past 
cade. From being an idea ‘n the mind of one man, it be- 
came a school of thought with a few disciples who went 
erywhere preaching the word. Tliey proclaimed that all 
mechanisms of peace, all leagues and courts and schemes of 
arbitration, were vain so long as war remained the su- 
War must be de- 
legalized, outlawed ; the institution itself must be destroyed, 


premely legal thing it has ever been. 


before any basic security can be attained, before any mech- 
anism of peace can hope to function with authority and with 
promise of general acceptance. There is only one way, it 
was declared, to destroy the institution of war, and that is 
for the nations in a universal, or multilateral, treaty to re- 


nounce their sovereign right to go to war for the settlement 


of their disputes. The new doctrine made rapid headway, 
taking on the character of a vigorous movement, touching 
and winning individuals and groups to its support. The 
particularly, 


churches, including those of all faiths, 


responded to the proposal, and aided greatly in extending 
the idea by passing resolutions in support of Senator 
Borah’s resolution for the outlawry of war then before the 
United States senate. Unhappily the idea encountered 
antagonism from some peace workers who mistakenly re- 
garded it as intended to obstruct the realization of other 
peace plans. 

On April 6, 1927, the tenth anniversary of America’s 
entrance into the war, M. Aristide Briand, foreign minister 
of France, took occasion to say that “France would be will- 
ing to subscribe publicly with the United States to any 
mutual engagement tending to outlaw war, to use an Ameri- 
can expression, as between these two countries.” This utter- 
ance started a train of consequences which reached its ter- 
mination last August in the signing of the Pact of Paris. 
We are interested in this train of consequences. The pro- 
posal of M. Briand was received in all peace circles in the 
United States with acclaim. His idea that by mutually re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy these two 
nations would “furnish a solemn example to other peoples” 
and so contribute to universal peace, caught the imagination 
of all lovers of peace. But while hopes were kindled in 
many hearts there were differences as to the appropriate 
method of meeting the French proposal. 


A CROP OF DRAFT TREATIES 


Some busied themselves at once in constructing draft 
treaties. These were, for the most part, odd attempts at 
dove-tailing the mechanism of the league covenant, Locarno, 
the Bryan and Root arbitration treaties which were about to 
expire, and other ideas, into treaties for the renunciation of 
war as between France and the United States. Three plans, 
in particular, gained considerable public attention—one pro- 
posed by Mr. Francis B. Sayre, another by the American 
Peace Foundation, and a third by Prof. James T. Shotwell. 
The drait proposed by Professor Shotwell was entitled “An 
American Locarno.” It was intended to be available not only 
for use between France and the United States, but for sim- 
ilar use between the United States and any other nation. It 
kept alive the distinction between “aggressive” and “defen- 
sive” war, and undertook to determine the “aggressor” by a 
“test” which had gained currency in European peace think- 
ing since its incorporation in the Geneva protocol of 1924. 
This plan also obligated the United States to refuse military 
or economic help to a nation declared to be an “aggressor” 
in the event of a war waged against it by a combination of 
nations. 

This point of view found political expression in a resolu- 
tion offered in the senate by Senator Arthur Capper which, 
in addition to welcoming the French proposal and offering 
to sign similar agreements with “other likeminded nations,” 
approved also the undertaking of obligations in respect of 
an alleged “aggressor” state. The campaign of public agita- 
tion for the adoption of this resolution was at its height 
when Secretary Kellogg’s offer thrust the peace movement 
into a wholly new dimension. Probably the last two speeches 
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on the Capper resolution, one in favor and the other op- 
posed to it, were delivered in Chicago by Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler and the writer of this article. The next day the 
news of Mr. Kellogg’s proposal startled the nations. 

But we are a long way ahead of our story. We must go 
back to April and the original suggestion of M. Briand. 


BORA H AND LEVINSON 


While many peace circles were busy constructing draft 
treaties which reflected certain characteristic features of 
the league of nations, or Locarno, or the Bryan treaties, the 
outlawry of war circles reacted in strict consistency with 
their own point of view. Senator Borah, referring to M. 
Briand’s proposal, said that he was in favor of it “if 
France would widen it to include all the powers now oper- 
ating in Chinese waters.” These powers were Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Japan, and Italy. Mr. Kellogg’s 
offer nearly nine months later was in essential harmony with 
this early suggestion of Senator Borah, save that the later 
offer included Germany—six powers instead of five. Sen- 
ator Borah believed that if any attempt at all were made 
to follow up M. Briand’s suggestion, it should be a bold 
attempt to confront the leading military powers of the world 
with a proposal for the general renunciation of war. 

Mr. S. O. Levinson, the author and for ten years the tire- 
less apostle of the outlawry of war, took his own course. 
He had no sooner read the statement of M. Briand that 
France was willing “to subscribe publicly with the United 
States to any mutual engagement tending to outlaw war,” 
than he was on shipboard sailing for France. At last the 
idea that was born in his brain, and that had developed into 
a formidable popular movement in America, had found its 
way into the channels of world diplomacy. It must be 
guarded against compromise and against obscuration by be- 
ing associated with mechanisms uncongenial to its genius. 


MR. HERRICK BRINGS THE TREATY 


He found a hearty welcome at the French foreign office 
and spent many days in frequent conversations there. Mr. 
Levinson’s plea was that France, instead of leaving the 
offer in its informal and casual status—a mere remark by 
M. Briand—should give it definite form and official status 
by drafting a treaty to effectuate it, and offering this draft 
treaty to the government of the United States in accordance 
with regular diplomatic procedure. He discussed at length 
the nature of such a treaty, if it were to be both effective 
and acceptable to the United States, laying stress upon three 
features: that it should be very brief and simple, that it 
should contain no details of mechanism, and that it should 
deal with war as an institution, avoiding all distinctions be- 
tween kinds of war, especially that between “aggressive” 
and “defensive” war. Mr. Levinson deprecated the efforts 
being made in the United States to formulate draft treaties 
the effect of which would be to obscure the real character 
of M. Briand’s offer, and in the end to frustrate M. 
Briand’s high purpose. He believed that the right kind of 
bilateral treaty between France and the United States 
would establish the principle of outlawry in world under- 
standing, and open the way for the adoption immediately 
thereafter of a universal treaty patterned on the French- 
American model. 
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Within a few days after Mr. Levinson’s return to the 
United States, Mr. Herrick, our ambassador to Paris, ar- 
rived in Washington, bringing with him the formal draft 
of a treaty under date of June 20, 1927. It contained all 
the desiderata which Mr. Levinson had asked. It estab- 
lished the French offer on a basis consistent with the major 
thesis of the outlawry of war, and securely guarded the 
proposal against the dangers of association with European 
mechanisms uncongenial to American political thinking. 
But here again we are ahead of our story, for the contents 
of this proposed bilateral treaty were not given to the pub- 
lic until released in connection with Mr. Kellogg’s multi- 
lateral offer of December 28. 

The actual presentation of a draft treaty from the gov- 
ernment of France confronted the President of the United 
States and the state department with a delicate situation. 
There was grave reluctance to enter into any bilateral en- 
gagement with any nation which could be interpreted by 
other nations as a special alliance, or even an entente. On 
the other hand, it was difficult to decline the offer, for it 
came in terms of apparent sincerity and amity, and, as in- 
terpreted by M. Briand, was intended “to furnish a solemn 
example to other peoples.” 


FROM BILATERAL TO MULTILATERAL 


For a period of six months Mr. Kellogg and his assist- 
ants in the state department gave the matter the most care- 
ful study, a study which extended beyond diplomatic con- 
siderations to the whole philosophy of the outlawry of war. 
Mindful not to act without due regard for the senate, which 
shares with the executive department responsibility for all 
treaties, Mr. Kellogg kept in close consultation with Sen- 
ator Borah, chairman of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, and, according to the press, this committee was con- 
vened at Mr. Kellogg’s request for informal consultation 
on the nature of his reply. On December 28, 1927, he sent 
to M. Briand his now historic offer of a multilateral treaty, 
declaring that “the government of the United States is pre- 
pared, therefore, to concert with the government of France, 
with a view to the conclusion of a treaty among the prin- 
cipal powers of the world, open to signature by all na- 
tions, condemning war and renouncing it as an instrument 
of policy in favor of the pacific settlement of international 
disputes.” 

Thus the correspondence began. Several notes were ex- 
changed before Mr. Kellogg actually formulated his multi- 
lateral treaty. When it appeared, its substantive articles 
were in the precise language of M. Briand’s original draft 
of June 20, save only for the preamble and the necessary 
translation of bilateral into multilateral terms. In order that 
the reader may make the comparison, the substantive por- 
tions of the two drafts are set down here: 


M. BRIAND’S BI TERAL TREATY 


The high contracting powers solemnly declare, in the name 
of the French people and the people of the United States of 
America, that they condemn recourse to war and renounce it 
respectively as an instrument of their national policy towards 
each other. 

The settlement or the solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise between France and the United States of America, shall 
never be sought by either side except by pacific means. 
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MR. KELLOGG’S MULTILATERAL TREATY 


The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names 
of their respective people that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one another. 

The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 

The text of this multilateral treaty offered by Mr. Kel- 
logg was the exact text of the multilateral treaty which 
was signed at Paris on August 27, 1928. A change was 
made in the preamble, that is all. Not a word of the 
substantive articles had been changed as a result of the 
correspondence, not a word subtracted, not a word added. 
It was signed without amendment, and without a reserva- 
tion. But it reached its goal by the tortuous way of a long 
diplomatic correspondence, and through the fire of criticism 
and cynicism and ridicule, a fire kindled not alone by mili- 
tarist hands, but by the hands of some of the most eminent 
peace advocates. The multilateral proposal was called a 
clever ruse, intended to extricate our state department from 
a diplomatic dilemma and to put M. Briand in a diplomatic 
hole. Mr. Kellogg was charged with an attempt to make 
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party capital for the forthcoming political campaign on 
behalf of an administration whose record on foreign affairs 
and peace achievement was none too popular. As late as 
March 13, 1928, Professor Shotwell, in an address at Yale 
University, expressed the hostility of certain peace circles, 
when, in referring to the Kellogg proposal, he said: 
Everyone knows that such an offer cannot be taken literally ; 
but every time we make these irresponsible gestures to the world 
we increase the impression that we are nct dealing in good faith 
with other nations; and the eyes of statesmen and the hopes of 
the people in other countries turn more and more to Geneva 
and become more and more suspicious of what seems like a clear 
case of national hypocrisy. 

But the scorn and cynicism subsided, the ridicule passed, 
and the critics, beholding the persistence of Mr. Kellogg 
as he moved with firm tread and marvelously sure insight 
among the problems which both diplomats and the public 
put in his way, revised their opinion as to his sincerity and 
began to see in the treaty something far more profound and 
far-reaching than the world in its search for peace had ever 
been able to envisage. 

The subject of the next article will be, “Tue Peace Pact 
AND SELF-DEFENSE.” 


What the Farmer Really Needs 


By Arthur E. Holt 


return of $790 a year for his own labor, the work 

of managing the farm, the labor of his family, and 
the return on his investment; the lowest wage paid in any 
major occupation ; at least 30 per cent below any other wage 
group; $325 less than the amount he pays his own hired 
help. The American farmer is working for 15 per cent less 
than the amount paid for the American farm hand. Not 
only is he working for his pittance, from which a section 
hand, a truck driver, or a stevedore would turn away in 
disgust, but he is employing in the business of agriculture, 
capital (belonging to himself, exclusive of the $17,000,000,- 
000 which he has borrowed and on which he is paying 
interest) amounting to $36,800,000,000. 
receives no return. 


al AMERICAN FARMER receives an average 


On this capital he 


“The situation here presented is without parallel. Here 
is the leading American industry, largest in capital invested, 
in value of product, in importance to the general welfare; 
an industry recognized as the foundation of all other in- 
dustries; which feeds and clothes the nation; which sup- 
plies a large number of essential raw materials, without 
whose orderly and continuous functioning our national life 
would be impossible; and yet this supremely important 
industry pays starvation wages to the men who run it, and 
gives them no return on the huge mass of capital which 
they employ.” So speaks Dr. Edward Sherwood Mead, 
professor of finance in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The solutions offered for the farmers’ troubles are of two 
types. The first is generally offered by urban people. It 


suggests that the farmer better himself by adopting the 
methods of scientific agriculture and, by increasing his pro- 
duction, enlarge his income. 


WHAT SCIENTIFIC METHODS WILL DO 


Let us not fail to do justice to this point of view. Scien- 
tific agriculture and the use of modern machinery have much 
to contribute to the process of food production on the farm. 
The introduction of business methods, accounting and cost 
reckoning can help the farmer. Farming by magic and 
by guess-work has seen its day. There is an abundance of 
farm land which ought to be in pasture and in timber. The 
laws of inheritance have divided too many farms into un- 
But after all this has been said, scientific 
agriculture offers no solution for the farm problem because 
you are simply increasing the farmer’s efficiency without 
increasing his bargaining power. As Professor Mead points 
out, the most scientific farmer thus becomes the enemy 
of his class. In fact, I think it is no inaccuracy to say 
that scientific farming is the slogan of those who want 
cheap food and are on the other side of a load of wheat, 
not on the farmer’s side. 

Let me illustrate this from the dairy situation round about 
Chicago. The city distributors are interested in getting 
their milk trom the farmers as cheaply as possible. They 
maintain a group of experts who go out among the farm- 
ers teaching them how to get more milk per cow; they are 
interested in getting more farmers to go into the dairy 
business, and yet when the farmers threaten action to im- 


economic units. 
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prove their condition the officials of the Milk council will 
sit back and with a smile of indifference say, “We have so 
many farmers producing so much milk near Chicago that 
the farmers can’t help themselves.” One of the officials of 
one of our largest dairy companies told me that the new 
tank cars forever put out of the farmers’ hands any control 
of the dairy situation about Chicago. 


THE FARMER’S BARGAINING POWER 


The up-to-date farmer has lost faith in scientific agri- 
culture unless you can at the same time increase his bar- 
gaining power. He thinks that those who advocate it have 
lost their sense of humor. He knows that they really do not 
believe in it for themselves. There was a time when Benja- 
min Franklin, the teacher of morals to American youth, 
could arise in his place and say, “Young men, work hard, 
work long, be frugal, save, and you will arrive at some- 
thing of economic competency in American business,” and 
everybody believed him. But if he were to arise and say it 
now he would be met by a chorus of skeptics. 

First of all the factory owners would say, “Ben, you are 
out of date. We have learned that not production alone is 
the source of our welfare but increase of bargaining power, 
and to that end we have invented combinations and the pro- 
tective tariff.” 

Then the head of the labor union would say, “Ben, your 
heart is as straight as a Philadelphia street, but your head 
is as crooked as a street in Boston. When we work hard and 
work long we bring about a condition of overproduction, 
and when there is overproduction the factory closes and 
we go out of business. Not in production alone, but in 
increase of bargaining power is our salvation, and to that 
end we have invented the labor union and the eight-hour 
day and, most important of all, the restriction of immigra- 
tion. Ben, your morals are out of date.” 

And last of all comes the modern farmer himself, who 
says, “Ben, we are sorry to desert you. We have been 
friends for 125 years. We read your old almanac in greater 
numbers than anybody else; in fact, we are the only people 
who ever did believe in it enough to practice it, and we 
have succeeded thereby in making not ourselves but city 
people rich. ‘The harder we work and the longer we work 
the more we succeed in creating a surplus which the city 
Ben, from now 
We are willing to adopt scientific agri- 


buyer turns around and uses against us. 
on we are quits. 
culture, but from now on we are out to increase our bargain- 


” 


ing power 
SEEKING THE JUST BARGAIN 


Now when we consider the campaign on which the farmer 
has started I think we ought first of all to make clear to 
ourselves its nature. The greatest bargaining counter in 
the world is not that between labor and capital, on opposite 
sides of the pay roll; but between those who are on opposite 
sides of the world’s food supply—between the producers 
and consumers of the world’s food. It is the essence of the 
When the farmer approaches this 
bargain table he is facing a man who wants to buy his food 
as cheaply as possible. The farmer wants to feel that he 
has something of parity in bargaining power with the man 
who sits across the table from him. If we believe in the 


rural-urban conflict. 
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social value of a just bargain we want him to have it. We 
want him to have out of that bargain a reward for qualita- 
tive labor and a guarantee of an adequate standard of living, 

The second consideration to be held in mind about the 
farmers’ campaign is that it is not tied up with any political 
campaign but will for a long time to come appear as an 
important feature of all campaigns. I do not expect the 
issues to be determined in this campaign or the next one, 
The farmer was very wise when he committed his cause not 
to any political party but to organizations like the American 
Farm bureau, which can bring pressure on whatever party 
is in power. In fact, I think the wisest word which | 
have heard about this campaign came from a farmer in 
Colorado, who said, ‘It doesn’t make very much difference 
who is elected on November 6. The republican and demo- 
cratic parties are just holding companies for two gigantic 
blocks of American political prejudice. I am going to keep 
on working through the American Farm bureau and I hope 
on election day the democrats will get enough votes to scare 
hell out of the republicans.” 


THE FARMERS’ CAMPAIGN 


What are the means by which the farmer expects to 
increase his bargaining power at the counter where the 
urban population buys his food? The campaign has been 
on for a long time and a good many of the planks in the 
farmer’s economic platform are an old story. 

First of all, he can increase his bargaining power if he 
can diversify his crops. This will guarantee that not all 
If he 


the farmers will appear at the wheat pit every year. 
raises corn and dairy products there will be three parties 
instead of one which he can attend. 

In the second place, the farmer proposes to increase his 


bargaining power by increasing his power to wait. You 
can always drive a better bargain if you are not in a hurry 
and the farmer proposes to improve his credit facilities and 
the storage facilities for his crops. 

In the third place, the farmer improves his bargaining 
power by self-discipline in the planting of crops. Wisdom 
in marketing is entirely dependent on wisdom in planting. 
The farmer is equipping himself to know enough, and to 
sow enough. 

But after all this has been done the farmer knows that 
the biggest limitation to his bargaining power is the fact 
that he has a surplus of produce which the market cannot 
This surplus is laid hold of by his 
economic enemies and used against him. In the long run 
he doesn’t produce too much of anything; temporarily he 
does. This present year he has produced so much wheat 


at present consume. 


that he is compelled to sell his wheat for less than it costs 
to produce it. It is at this point that the McNary-Haugen 
bill comes in, not as the only expedient but as part of his 
campaign of orderly marketing. 

If you would ask the average girl how she would like to 
attend a party in which there were to be six girls and five 
boys, she would probably surprise you by her lack of 
enthusiasm. If you asked the girls what to do about it, 
they would tell you that “dolling up” when all the bargain- 
ing power is in the hands of the boys doesn’t get you very 
far; that nice people don’t arrange parties that way; that 
if you really want to have a nice party you must have five 
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boys and five girls. Then each boy and each girl can make 
himself or herself as attractive as possible with the cer- 
tainty that equality of bargaining power is guaranteed by 
the situation. I would define equality of bargaining power 
as the certainty that someone else wanted what you had to 
cive as badly as you wanted to give it. Now in terms of 
the illustration, the McNary-Haugen bill is the attempt on 
the part of the six girls at the party of five boys to improve 
their condition by taking up a collection and sending one 
of their party abroad, the rest who foot the bill to get their 
satisfaction out of their improved condition by reason of 
diminished competition. 
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The success of this venture depends on the amount of 
self-discipline the other five have in keeping their ranks 
from being flooded by other girls who want a trip abroad. 
The danger of the McNary-Haugen bill is not that it is 
wrong in principle, but that the successful operation requires 
a perfection of organization and a degree of self-discipline 
which the farmers’ organizations have not yet attained. It is 
entirely possible that it might turn out to be one of those 
pieces of social legislation in which farmers will learn as 
they go. It more nearly strikes at the heart of the farm 
problem than do those who advocate “scientific farming” 
and increase of production. 


Interpreter of Jesus and of Bach 


By Julius Seelye Bixler 


gust, in the famous little house in Frankfurt where 

he was born, the second award of the Goethe prize 
was made this year in a setting of dignified simplicity en- 
tirely in keeping with the circumstances in which the new 
spiritual life of post-war Germany is striving for expres- 
sion. The fact that the prize, which amounts to twenty 
thousand marks, has been established by the city of Frank- 
furt in memory of its favorite son and for the encourage- 
ment of creative cultural activity is itself no small indica- 
tion of the attention that is now being paid in Germany to 
the things of the spirit. For twenty thousand marks in 
these days of lost fortunes and huge taxes is not to be 
voted away lightly by any municipality! The audience on 
this occasion, which filled the reception room on the first 
floor, was composed in large part of leaders in the scientific, 
literary, and artistic life of Frankfurt. The meeting opened 
with Handel’s “Theme and Variations” and closed with 
Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue.” The presenta- 
tion address was made by the Oberbiirgermeister of Frank- 
turt. 


(): GOETHE’S birthday, the twenty-eighth of Au- 


THE GOETHE PRIZE 


In his address the Oberbiirgermeister lauded highly the 
personality and attainments of the man to whom the prize 
was awarded. As a theologian and philosopher, and through 
his researches in the field of theological scholarship this man 
was, he said, favorably known to members of all com- 
munions. The author of an unusually penetrating life of 
Bach and himself a skilled organist, he had won recognition, 
among those competent to judge, as a mature artist. Through 
his work as practising physician and missionary in darkest 
Africa he had commanded the admiration of lovers of 
humanity the world over. The Goethe prize, he concluded, 
was this year awarded to that friend of man Albert Schweit- 
zer, whose creative labors pointed toward a spiritual re- 
birth for Germany and indeed for all of Europe. 

The tribute was obviously not overdone. One stands 
amazed before the versatile achievements of this man who 
is still in his early fifties. And fully as impressive as the 
variety of his interests is the unified aim which binds them 


together. The Goethe prize was this year awarded not to a 
poet, but to a man whose life story reads like a deeply re- 
ligious poem. Schweitzer’s life is an object lesson as to 
the meaning of religion. Religion as theory means a striv- 
ing for that which is most deeply and truly real. Schweitzer 
as thinker has striven for just that. To borrow a phrase 
from philosophy he has shown a “passion for objectivity,” 
a thorough-going desire to find that eternal truth which 
stands over against man and requires the conquest of per- 
sonal desires and prejudices before it can be found. Re- 
ligion emotionally means complete loyalty to this reality 
when it is attained. Schweitzer has been consistent in the 
loyalty he has shown. Religion practically means losing 
one’s life in service. Who has given up more than Schweit- 
zer in service for his fellow man? 

Schweitzer began his professional career as a pastor in 
Strassbourg, and his attitude toward his work is still 
largely that of a pastor and preacher. He still enjoys 
preaching. And the pastor’s desire to be of use to the 
members of his flock is still dominant. He has said that 
among his most vivid memories of childhood are those 
which recall his instinctive revulsion against all which 
brought pain to animals or human beings. A desire to re- 
lieve human suffering took him first to theology and then 
to medicine. It bore fruit intellectually in his philosophy, 
which makes respect for life of first importance. 


CHAMPION OF THE NEW THEOLOGY 


That his was not a weak sentimentality but a vigorous 
desire for freedom through truth is shown in the way he 
attacked the problems of theology. Radicalism had no ter- 
rors for him. These problems, he felt, must be thought 
through, not that a prejudged conclusion might be reached, 
but that he might win for his groundwork that which 
was most deeply and truly real. His life and work are a 
standing answer to the charge that the new theology is less 
powerful than the old. And his scholarly labors have not 
only given him the strength that comes from knowing that 
he had fought his problem through to a conclusion; they 
have incidentally profoundly affected the course of New 
Testament criticism. 
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Something of the same sort is to be found in his life 
as a musician. While still a youth he had planned a 
biography of Bach, and when he was studying the organ 
under Widor he began it. It is recognized now as the 
standard work in its field. In his playing of Bach, Schweit- 
zer seems intent again upon losing all that is personal and 
subjective to gain that which is finally real. To use the 
philosopher’s word agaén, it is another case of the objectivity 
of the great Ideal working through the sensitive spirit 
to create new truth and new beauty. 


THE CALL TO AFRICA 


The renunciation which he made in moving from Strass- 
bourg to Lambarene in equatorial Africa is consistent with 
the rest of his life. He heard of a mission station where 
physicians were badly needed. Showing the same decisive- 
ness which led him to give up smoking on the day when 
he found that it injured him, he enrolled at once in the 
school of medicine at the university. During the rest of 
his stay in Strassbourg his lectures on theology from the 
teacher’s rostrum alternated with his work at a student’s 
bench in the medical laboratory. He won a degree in 
medicine in addition to those he already had in philosophy 
and theology, and proceeded as medical missionary to 
Africa, building and equipping his own hospital with funds 
raised through his lectures and organ recitals. 

The war left his work in ruins but he began, even in 
the difficult inflation period, to build anew. As a result of 
further lecture and recital tours, including an important one 
in Sweden, he was able to erect a much larger hospital than 
formerly, and to enlist the aid of several European nurses 
and doctors. The latter have worked so effectively at re- 
search as well as at the practical task of healing sick black 
men that they have succeeded in making important dis- 
coveries looking toward the cure of dysentery. 


IN THE BLACK FOREST 


This summer Schweitzer has been busy in his highland 
home at K6éningsfeld in the Black Forest preparing for the 
lectures and recitals he must give during the winter if his 
hospital is to be supported. He will lecture on Bach, on cul- 
ture and ethics, on the Hellenizing of Christianity, and 
also on his work in Africa. At his recitals he will play 
chiefly Bach, but also a little Mendelssohn and Cesar 
Franck. Meanwhile he must find time to work on his sub- 
stantial study of Paul, for he returns to Africa next sum- 
mer. When you see him in his home the impression he 
makes on you is one of boundless energy coupled with 
great capacity for friendship. As I listened to his incisive 
comments on present-day philosophers, watched his intense 
concentration during his working hours, saw his ability to 
rest merely by diverting his attention from theology to 
music or to medicine, I felt the tremendous driving power 
resident in him. The more human side came out in his 
playful improvising for his small daughter something which 
he supposed was like American jazz, in his bursts of mock- 
anger at the mail which kept piling up on his desk, and in 
his kindly and helpful interest in the American who had 
made a pilgrimage into the Schwarzwald to see him. 

The outlines of his character are clear, however sketchy 
the picture. In him there is no diffuseness. His abilities are 
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diverse but not scattered. One can imagine a certain school 
of psychologists arguing that his apparently restless energy 
is itself an indication of a divided mind, of an escape into 
activity. One can only wish in reply that escapes of this 
sort were more common. Schweitzer has not “fled from 
reality,” to use the jargon of our day, but through un- 
swerving purposefulness has found that which is sufficiently 
real to claim all his fidelity. The radicalism of his theology, 
with its unflinching facing of the facts, has furnished the 
surest possible grounding for his faith. The sensitiveness 
of his emotional life has forced him beyond all possible 
pessimisms to a philosophy that justifies practice and a 
practice that rounds out his philosophy. As a German 
writer has said of him, he is receptive only to be productive. 
His art, also, instead of dallying with a subjective senti- 
mentalism has pressed forward to that which man must dis- 
cover, outside of himseif, as independently real. He goes 
to Africa, not with the pale romanticism of a Loti or a 
Gauguin, but with the rugged purposefulness of a Chris- 
tian missionary. His work as a practising physician aim- 
ing at the more abundant life of those he serves typifies 
the spirit that integrates all his activities. For him the 
word, if it is to be the truth, must take on flesh and dwell 
among men. 


Porto Rico’s Oranges Bloom 
Again 
By C. Manly Morton 


NDER ordinary circumstances that would be noth- 
U ing worthy of special attention, for here in this “isle 
of enchantment” orange bossoms are as common as 
dog weeds in the Carolina hills. 
soms mean life, hope, courage. 
Three weeks ago this beautiful tropical island was rav- 
aged by one of the most deadly of those never-to-be-forgot- 
ten West Indian hurricanes. One has to hear the peculiar 
roar of a 180-mile gale in order to understand what it is like. 
One has to see the ruins in order to realize how relentless 
and cruel it can be. 

Three weeks ago everything looked hopeless. It was 
indeed an exceptional person who could resist a feeling of 
at least partial discouragement and helplessness. But today 
the oranges are in bloom again and all is changed. The first 
intimation came as we rode along a highway flanked on 
either side by orange groves. We had been out to take 
food and clothing to some of our mountain Christian fami- 
lies who had lost everything—houses, furniture, bedding, 
clothing, everything. As we rode along we were being con- 
stantly reminded of the frightful destruction about us. 
Then our nostrils scented a sweetness in the air—at first 
delicate, tantalizing like the perfume from some hidden 
altar of incense. A few minutes more and the truth dawned 
upon us. As if some magic power had translated us to 
another world we forgot the destruction about us, the dis- 
couragement within us. The oranges were again in bloom! 

Later talking with a fruit-grower we were told that trees 
which three weeks ago were uprooted and lying on the 
ground are today in blossom. That vast storehouse of vital- 


But just now orange blos- 
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ity and strength which nature had stored up for the carry- 
ing and maturing of the abundant crop of which the tornado 
robbed the trees is now, without a moment’s loss, being 
turned to the task of producing another crop, a crop which 
promises to be the greatest ever produced in Porto Rico. 

The other trees are doing their part, too. Three weeks 
ago the mountain-sides looked as if they had been swept by 
a forest fire. There remained only mere stubs of trees 
broken and brown. Even the grass was beaten and parched. 
But today the old tropical verdure is fighting to regain its 
place and resume its former glory which enchanted and 
bewitched the traveler from the north who looked upon it. 

Man is so prone to mope and become discouraged. But 
God is in the orange blossoms and in the trees. Through 
them he speaks to us. He speaks of courage, of faith, of 
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love. God did not send the hurricane, but he was in it. 
He did not will the destruction and death, but when it came 
he was there. And unlike the wind, he remains. Through 
the ruins he smiles and invites those who know him to look 
deeper than that which can be seen on the material surface. 
He invites us to look down into and through it all until we 
can see a stronger, a more humane humanity; a more vital 
religion ; a more unfaltering confidence in the never ending, 
never defeated purpose of an all-powerful, all-loving God. 

The oranges are again in bloom and we who labor here 
are no longer discouraged and blue. We know there is an 
immense task before us. It is bigger than Porto Rico can 
handle. It is even bigger than the entire human family can 
handle. But we are no longer discouraged, for God is in 
the orange blossoms and they are in bloom again! 


A Black God 


By F. C. Hoggarth 


God. Until they have such a deity, he says, the 

black people will never get justice. Only in that 
way apparently will they ever turn the tables on the white 
races who have made God in their own white image and in 
his name claimed a title to the world. 

Among the Negroes of the United States a church has 
been founded which teaches its members to think of Jesus 
as a black man. In the opening procession there was a 
painting of “The Black Man of Sorrows,” and also one of 
a Negro Madonna bending over a Negro Christ-child. For 
Jesus, “the little brown man of Nazareth,” was certainly 
not pure “white,” and were he living in our day he would 
in some places have the color line drawn against him. 


. COLORED WRITER has made a plea for a black 


THE COLOR LINE 


These pleas for a black God and a black Savior are a 
significant reflection on the white races, and their religion, 
and their relationships to colored people. They arise out 
of a passionate sense of injustice. Colored men are tired 
of being despised because of their color. They are increas- 
ingly in revolt against the religion of whiteness and the 
assumption “that of all hues whiteness alone is inherently 
and obviously better than blackness and that the one virtue 
therefore is to be white,” as Du Bois puts it. So the colored 
people are beginning to make God in their own black image, 
because we have made him in our own white one. A 
white tribal deity is obviously useless to them. 

This making of God in the worshiper’s own image, has 
been and still seems likely to be the source of measureless 
trouble. Of it come all manner of ostracisms and despis- 
ings. It gives religion’s sanction to man’s most bitter 
prejudices, jealousies and fears. When the white minister 
of a white church in South Africa invited a colored man— 
a university graduate—to share in a service, one of his 
influential laymen left forthwith, refusing to come again 
to a church where as he said “a nigger had prayed.” 

In that country, too, the white labor unions keep all 


colored men out of skilled posts. These are the preroga- 
tive of white men alone. Not skill but blood decides. 
There a colored man can no more be a foreman than he 
can walk on the pavement, or own land, or exercise the 
vote. His color bars him from all these participations in the 
dignities and privileges of manhood. 


THE GOD BEHIND 


The God behind this attitude is white. He is the God of 
the conquering race, obviously favoring them and in his 
name these major privileges are claimed. 

That color problem will be aggravated rather than solved 
by the black peoples worshiping a black God. The only 
solution will be when all peoples cease making God in their 
own image, especially when the white and conquering races 
prove that they worship no mere tribal or racial deity, but 
one who is the Lord and Father of us all. 

This making of God in man’s own image is an ancient 
and deeply rooted thing. Man seems to have almost in- 
superable difficulty in not so conceiving God. In one way 
or another he has been doing it since worship began. The 
natural man prefers his gods to think and act as he does. 
He likes to have divine sanctions for his prides, his enmities 
and even for his lusts. At times his deities have had such 
strong resemblance to himself as in the end to come under 
the lash of ridicule and contempt, as was the case with 
the old gods of Greece. 

“Each man’s fearful passion became his god,” says R. W. 
Livingstone. “A Greek wished to be drunk, Dionysus was 
his patron ; to be vicious, and he turned to Aphrodite Pande- 
mos. He was a thief and could rely on the help of Hermes; 
he had a passion for purity, and there was the worship of 
Artemis. Gods enough; but they were not original beings 
with independent powers. They were the shadows of the 
man who made them, called into existence to patronize the 
actions of their creator, to utter the words which he put 
into their mouth, to smile to order on his faults and virtues 
with benignant and unfaltering complaisance.” 
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Far removed though we seem from the idolatries of 
Greece, “We all tend,” as Dean Inge says, “to make God 
in our own likeness. Our dominant interests warp our con- 
ceptions of the deity.” The important question, as he says, 
is not whether God exists, but what we mean when we 
speak of him. It is the conception behind the name that 
matters. “The philosopher contemplates an eternal thinker, 
the moralist a magnifie@ schoolmaster or judge, the priest 
reveres the head of the clerical profession and the patriot 
invokes the protector and champion of his nation.” In some 
places God has been too much represented as a magnified 
clergyman. 


FLAGS IN HEAVEN 


John Bull and Uncle Sam have often made God in their 
own image. At times it seems almost as though some ex- 
pect to find the Union Jack or the Stars and Stripes flying 
over the battlements of heaven. The Jews of old often 
made God in their Jewish image. He belonged to them as 
he belonged to no other people. No Jew, said the rabbi, 
was ever turned away from the gates of heaven. He was 
sure of favor from a God who spoke his language and 

The God of the puritans had not a 
He was not a genial deity. Nor does 
Yet, as Dean 
Inge says, it is difficult to understand why it should not 
be supposed that the Creator of such a motley collection as 


shared is prejudices. 
few puritan traits. 
he seem to have had much sense of humor. 


walks this earth has a sense of humor. 
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The lawyer theologians of the church made God in their 
legal image and thus they became the evil genii of theology. 
It was a disaster to run Christian thought into legal moulds, 
and to interpret man’s relation to God in terms of the law 
courts—God being conceived as the judge and man as the 
accused. Under that influence conceptions entered into 
theology which had simply nothing in common with the 
teaching or with the spirit of Jesus. The Judge of that law 
court theology was utterly unlike the Father revealed by 
Jesus. 

Ian Maclaren once told of speaking somewhere in Italy 
to a woman as she came out of a Roman Catholic church. 
He had seen her kneeling before an image of the virgin and 
spoke to her of her worship. “A woman,” she said, “needs 
a woman to pray to.” That saying throws light on the cult 
of the Virgin Mary, “the Mother of God.” Is that cult in 
part a protest against man’s. making God in his own male 
image? We have often forgotten that there is a divine 
motherhood, no less than a divine fatherhood. If lawyers 
had only had less influence and women more influence in 
theology, our conceptions of God would have been nobler 
and more complete. 

There is need to watch lest we fall into this so common 
snare of making God in our own likeness. It is not enough 
merely to say we believe in God; we need to take pains that 
our conceptions of him are worthy and true, for as one 
has said, “To worship God under a false conception is the 
same thing as worshiping a false God.” 


BOOK S 


Must Religious Drama be Biblical? 


Pharaoh's Daughter, and Other Biblical Plays of the 1927 
Contest. Longmans, Green and Company. $2.00. 


ERE are three rather elaborate biblical plays ad- 
H judged the best submitted in the 1927 contest con- 

ducted jointly by the Drama League of America and 
Longmans, Green and Company. The first, and by all odds the 
best, was written by Mr. and Mrs. Allison Gaw of the English 
It takes 
off from the Biblical story of Moses, but its imaginative flight 


faculty of the University of Southern California. 


is free and wide and the dialogue is in blank verse of some 
distinction. The authors conceive Moses as growing up sup- 
posing himself to be the true son of Pharaoh’s daughter and 
a rightful heir to the Egyptian throne. Out of a series of 
dramatic events portrayed with sympathy and skill and rising 
What shall he do, 
claim the throne or become the leader of his oppressed 
brethren? In the end he refuses “to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God.” His decision is exquisitely illumined by 
the loyal and understanding devotion of the rejected royal 
mother. 


power, he learns of his Hebrew origin. 


The second play deals with the story of Jonathan and David 
in opposition to King Saul and the third with the story of 
Ruth. Dramatically all three of these plays—and especially the 
first one—show a distinct advance in technical skill over the 
multitude of plays which have been written around the same 
characters. But they are all broken up into numerous short 
scenes which are dangerous to the emotional continuity of the 





~ 


whole and demand experienced directorship and acting for 
effective production. 

Whether or not these plays will have a religious effect upon 
an audience is a matter in which opinions will differ. Cer- 
tainly the same amount of effort and skill devoted to a dra- 
matic portrayal of modern spiritual struggle would yield greater 
results. It is a pity that the Drama League and the publishers 
continue year after year to bemoan the fact that we do not 
have adequate religious plays and yet advertise in their con- 
tests only for biblical plays. It is inevitable that year after 
year they simply get a re-hashing of the old Bible stories. 
Almost none of the biblical dramatists ever tackles the proph- 
ets or the social struggles of the Hebrews. It is to be hoped 
that the 1929 contest will be so presented to budding dramatists 
as to encourage them to write modern religious dramas of in- 
sight and power. 

Frep EASTMAN. 


Books in Brief 


As might have been expected, the period just before election 
witnessed the publication of several collections of short-length 
political biographies. Of the lot, Masks 1n A Paceant, by 
William Allen White (Macmillan, $5.00) is the only one that 
merits serious attention. Mr. White’s book has importance be- 
cause it gives a sense of the change in political leadership which 
has come in the last thirty years; because it is built on the solid 
foundation of intimate personal recollection; and because it is 
written by William Allen White. It picks up the story with 
Croker and “lean rat” Platt and drops it with Al Smith and Bill 
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Thompson. The very chapter titles crackle, as witness the 
four allotted to McKinley: “A Citizen Becomes a Politician,” 
“A Politician Turns Statesman,” “And the Statesman Turns to 
Marble,” “And So Mounts His Pedestal.” The section on 
Roosevelt is written with the most verve and undisguised affec- 
tion; that on Wilson with the deepest insight. To this writer, 
however, the most astonishing portion of the book is that in 
which Mr. White actually brings Benjamin Harrison to life. 
That anyone could ever make that central figure from a Rogers 
group walk about like a mortal seems incredible, but even more 
astounding is the magic-by which Harrison is made to appear 
as one of the best of our presidents. Yet this picture of a 
modest gentleman, who did all the work of his varied career 
juietly and effectively, and who conducted himself while in 
the white house as the constitution intended a President should, 
is certainly appealing. It makes one eager for more Presidents 
of the Harrison type. 


It is curious how little the average American knows about 
the actual service of the A. E. F. in the world war. Any high 
school graduate is expected to be able to give a fair outline of 
the campaigns of the civil war, and to be able to recognize the 
names of the leading generals in that conflict. But how many 
can talk intelligently of the Meuse-Argonne, or tell .who com- 
manded the American armies in their bloodiest battle? How- 
ever, we are beginning to see the appearance of a literature de- 


CORRESP 


Oriental Exclusion 


Evitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have just been reading a chapter in E. Stanley Jones’ 
“Christ at the Round Table.” In speaking of the effect of the 
exclusion act upon Christian missions, he tells of the great 
work that was being accomplished in Japan by that gifted young 
Japanese evangelist, Kagawa. “Three hundred thousand at- 
tended his services and six thousand became Christians. Then 
suddenly came the exclusion act. All this work was undone 
instantly. ‘For a month after the passage of the bill,’ he says, 
‘I could not preach for fear of attack. The people said 
Christianity is from America; we have no ears for this doctrine.’ 
Tageser says that ‘Jesus could not get into America. He would 
not have the money and he would be an Asiatic.’ All this is so 
unnecessary. If Asia had been put on the same quota as the 
rest of the world, only 250 people per year from all Asia would 
now been admitted. America has a right to exclude; she has no 
Christian right to insult.” 

Is it not time that the churches of Christ in America awake 
to this fact and begin to agitate the question in their congrega- 
tions? Should not the Federal council take up the matter and 
ask the congress to repeal or amend this unrighteous law? 
How much longer shall we allow this unjust imputation to soil 
our nation’s honor? I would like to know what some of your 
other subscribers think about it. 

Riverside, Calif. W. W. Locxwoop. 


A Voice for the Library 


Epitor THE CHersTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I am interested in one of the editorials in the issue of 
October 4, repeating Mr. Murray's suggestion that parishes buy 
$50 worth of books for the minister each year, and supplement- 
ing it with the suggestion that they should also get the laymen 
to read books on religion. May I call your attention to an agency 
for the acquirement and circulation of books—the public library? 
It is certainly desirable that people should have books on 
religion, and all ministers, and laymen as well, should take 
sufficient interest in the public library to see that they buy such 
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signed to remedy this situation. W1itHout Censor, by Thomas 
M. Johnson (Bobbs Merrill, $5.00) is a good example of this 
sort of book. During the war Mr. Johnson was a correspond- 
ent for the New York Sun attached to American army head- 
quarters. Now he seeks to go back over the operations cov- 
ered in his dispatches and tell the full story as it might have 
been told had there been no censorship. The result is a jour- 
nalistic, but seemingly accurate, story of America’s share in 
the actual fighting. The question is brought out once more as 
to whether the bloody Meuse-Argonne need ever have been 
fought. Mr. Johnson gives the reasons which justified the 
allied strategy, but seems to incline ‘o the belief that, if Gen- 
eral Pershing’s plan had been followed, Metz might have been 
taken and the German front crumpled without much of the 
difficult fighting that the plan actually followed involved. 


Good historical novels come only at long intervals. Yet Do 
Not Grieve, by Conal O’Riordan (Scribners, $2.50) is one of 
the best in a long time. It presents perfectly the England of 
Waterloo days, and the Ireland as well. Underlying its vivid 
picture of the Prince Regent and the Princess Caroline and all 
the lesser lights, there is a satiric attitude toward war itself 
which is not to be mistaken. Everything of promise in the 
book comes finally to grief when a young Irishman and a 
young Pole mangle one another for the possession of an Eng- 
lish flag. 


ONDENCE 


books and make use of them; and if the library funds are so 
small that they can’t buy them, it would be very much better to 
spend the $50 for the public library section on religion, than to 
give the books to the minister. Why not put them on the shelves 
of libraries for the public? There are excellent lists published 
each year, giving the titles of the best books, and every com- 
petent librarian reads reviews in The Christian Century and 
other papers. School people have learned to use the libraries 
as book distributing centers; possibly the best way to get such 
books read would be to have the church people learn to use 
them. I do hope that you will find it possible to help to spread 
this idea. In states like Oregon, library service is available in 
every town, because the state library lends by mail to the towns 
too small to have other service, and progressive counties have 
county libraries, with free service to every city and neighbor- 
hood. Books are available—it is the will to read, and the in- 
terest, which needs to be cultivated. 


Salem, Ore. CorNELIA MARVIN. 


A Christian Symbol for a Jewish 
Synagogue 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: If a symbol of Christianity is desired, other than the 
cross, to be placed in a new Jewish synagogue in Atlanta, 
Georgia, to express the common, fraternal tie uniting Christian- 
ity and Judaism, why not adopt the figure of a lamb, couchant? 
To the Jew it might symbolize the paschal lamb, central figure 
of the passover feast, associated with the founding of the nation 
and at the heart of its most sacred ritual. 

To the Christian it would surely suggest “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world,” without any painful 
or offensive reminder to the Jew of the unchristianlike and 
unforgiving spirit which some Christans have shown toward the 
Jewish people because some Jews secured the crucifixion of 
Jesus by the Romans, despite the fact that some other Jews 
were mainly instrumental in making him known to the world. 

To both Jew and Christian it would truly symbolize their 
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point of deepest unity and might well suggest the gentle, in- 
offensive, peaceable spirit by which both may live and work 
together, side by side, as children of one God, in mutual respect 
and appreciation, each making his best contribution to the 
common welfare in his own way. Josepn B. Lyman. 
Sandwich, Mass. Congregational Minister. 


Epiror THe CHristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: For the synagogye at Atlanta, Ga., I would suggest a 
blood-red marble altar of Jewish character with a single white 
marble star, symbolizing the Star of Bethlehem imbedded in the 
covenants of Israel. 

Elim Street M. E. Church, 

South Portland, Me. 


C. F. Butrerriexp. 


Epiror THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of October 25th is an editorial paragraph 
concerning the new Peachtree church in Atlanta, Ga., which 
Those special communion services for the 
various religious sects were certainly a new departure and es- 
pecially so the symbol in the altar honoring Judaism. 

rhis is in response to the request of the synagogue committee 
for a suitable reciprocating symbol. 

Let there be an altar upon which lies a lamb slain for sacrifice 
with the usual marks of the death stroke upon it, and also let 
there be drops of blood near the extremities of all the limbs and 
the side pierced below and put into the heart. Let the inscrip- 
tion be, “The Lamb of God.” The Jew will see in this the 
ancient sacrifice, and the Christian will see the Lamb of God that 
takes away the sin of the world. 

M. E. Church South, Conestee, S. C. 


is very interesting. 


W. S. Goopwin. 


Epiror THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Reading with great interest your editorial on “Jews and 
Christians Act like Christians” in the issue of Oct. 25, I should 
like to suggest to Dr. Bricker that the old Christian symbol of 
the three fish, heads and tails interlocked so as to form a tri- 
angle, might be acceptable to the Jewish committee. It is not 
only a very ancient symbol used by the Christian church, but it 
is also emblematical of the trinity and contains a statement, after 
the manner of an acrostic, of the Christian faith. 

Huntington, Long Island. Cuaries E. Cracc. 


Epitork THE CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I venture to suggest for the benefit of Jewish friends 
of the Peachtree Church of Disciples, Atlanta, Georgia, that the 
symbol of the fish may solve the problem which their intelligent 
desire to recognize their brethren of Christ in their architecture 
has brought to the front. 

As is well known, the symbol of the fish was used by early 
Christians, because the letters of the Greek word for fish, ichthys, 
are also the initials of the Greek phrase, “Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, and Savior.” At any rate, the fish does not contain the 
unhappy (to the Jewish mind) significance of the cross, which, 
however, may express to Christians a better symbolism. 

Lafayette College, Georce McCracken. 

Easton, Pa. 





Epiror THe CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: I have observed with interest and approval the fraternal 
approach between Dr. L. O. Bricker of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
the Jewish members of God's family of the same city. In regard 
to your request, with Dr. Bricker’s consent, for suggestions, may 
I offer for consideration the following, Let the expression of 
worship known among Christians as “The Lord’s Prayer” be 
fitting inscribed upon a slab of humble but durable material, and 
be deposited or placed as our Jewish brethren may see fit. 

When that day dawns, as under God it shall dawn, that all 
children of the heavenly Father sit down together to formulate a 
common expression of worship, this prayer will be Christianity’s 
greatest contribution, and is bound to be used ultimately by all 
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men, and employed as long as devout worshipers extend holy 

hands to Zion the City of God. 
United Church of Canada, 
Westboro, Ottawa, Canada. 


H. Mick. 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In connection with the use of a Christian symbol in 
the building of a Hebrew temple, for which suggestions are 
asked, may I suggest the propriety of the equal-armed cross, 
surrounded by a circle? It was well into the fifth century before 
the present form of the cross—the crucifix for Catholics; the 
cross without the crucifix for Protestants—came into use, as 
one can see, for instance, in the mosaics of the basilicas of 
Ravenna, Italy. The original Christian symbol, after the astro- 
nomical one of the fish, was the equal-armed cross. The circle, 
of course, is the symbol of unity and of the universal. Mark- 
ham’s quatrain, “The Rebel,” might find application in the pres- 
ent instance: 

“He drew a circle to shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win— 

We drew a circle that took him in!” 

In detail: the equal-armed cross, ends trilobed, in red, placed 
upon a circle, in gold. As a Universalist I use this symbol and 
find it completely expressive. 

The Church of Our Father, 

Reading, Pennsylvania. 


L. Griswotp WILLIAMS. 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The report of the services of dedication of the new 
edifice of the Peachtree Church of Disciples, Atlanta, is inspiring 
and encouraging to all “watchers for the dawn.” Dr. Bricker 
has done valiant service in thus breaking down age-old barriers 
and making it possible for those who love God to worship him 
together under one roof. How splendid is the ready response 
on the part of the Jewish brethren! 

In response to your invitation to submit suggestions as to 
an appropriate Christian symbol to be placed in the new syn- 
agogue, I venture to suggest the five pointed star, the Star of 
Bethlehem which appeared over “the plains of Palestine two 
thousand years ago and has been and still is the guiding star to 
untold thousands who have been and are searching for the 
true way to “peace on earth and good will toward men.” This 
symbol placed in a Jewish sanctuary will at least be a constant 
challenge to Christians to live up to the faith they profess. 

First Congregational Church, A. R. Brown. 

Jackson, Mich. 


Epitor THE CuristTiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: The appropriate Christian symbol for the Jewish syn- 
agogue as reciprocating Dr. Bricker’s fraternal “gesture” would, 
of course, be the cross. What else, though, when the cross is 
excluded by request? With the exclusion of the cross it would 
seem that certain other Christian symbols are also automatically 
excluded. For example, the monogram, “I.H.S.” and the sign 
of the fish, or a lamb, perhaps even a dove. 

But among the neutral symbols not so closely associated with the 
Christ and yet representing Christianity there might be offered 
“Cathedral Towers,” “A Christopher Wren Spire,” “Cathedral 
Windows,” or an “Open Church Door.” 

Methodist Church. 

Golden, Colo. 


Witiam I. Jones. 


Epitor THE CurisTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I suggest a scroll with the following inscription: 
“Thy shalt love the Lord thy God 
With all thy mind, 
With all thy strength, 
And with all thy soul; 
And thy neighbor as thyself. 
“On these two commandments hang all the Law and the 
Prophets.”—Jesus. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs Davin Owen THOMAS. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Now a Baron 

Rev. Randall Davidson, who retired 
Nov. 12 as archbishop of Canterbury, has 
been created a baron by King George. 
There is no precedent for the granting of 
a peerage to the retiring archbishop, Dr. 
Davidson being the first to retire as pri- 
mate of all England. The granting of 
the peerage will enable Dr. Davidson to 
retain his seat in the house of lords, which 
he first entered as bishop of Winchester 
in 1895. 


Establish Recreation Centers 
For Catholic Young Men 

The American Young Men’s association, 
recently launched, proposes to establish 
recreational centers for Catholic young 
men throughout the country. Cardinal 
O'Connell of Boston is cardinal protector 
of the organization, and Cardinal Hayes 
of New York honorary president. Arch- 
bishop Messmer of Milwaukee is one of 
the founders of the movement. Rev. Ed- 
ward Garesche, S. J., is acting as execu- 
tive director. 


Dr. Cadman on the Preacher 
In Politics 

In his first country-wide sermon and 
question-and-answer broadcast, Oct. 14, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman gave expression 
to his ideas on “the preacher in politics.” 
To the question, “What place, if any, 
has the preacher in politics?” he replied: 
“That is, of course, a question very much 
in the front now. He has the place of a 
citizen without benefit of the clergy. So 
far as politics involves ethics then the 
preacher is entitled to preach upon them. 
(he pulpit is no place to preach politics. 
Let us devote the pulpit to far higher 
things than politics and elections. If we 
do that, we will get better results in our 
national life.” 


Rabbi Philipson in 40-Year 
Cincinnati Pastorate 

About 700 men and women gathered at 
a dinner at Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, 
Nov. 3 to celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of Dr. David Philipson as rabbi of Con- 
gregation Bene Israel, Cincinfiati. Spe- 
cial services were held also at the temple, 
at which Dr. Abram Simon, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., past president of the central 
conference of American rabbis, delivered 
the anniversary sermon. One of Dr. Phil- 
ipson’s achievements is as a translator; 
he was named as one of seven to produce 
an English translation of the Bible, and 
this has now become the authorized Jew- 
ish version. 


Lloyd George to Preside at 
London Bunyan Anniversary 

Mr. Lloyd George is expected to pre- 
side over a meeting at the City temple, 
London, Nov. 30, to commemorate the 
tercentenary of the birth of John Bunyan. 
The Bishop of Worcester, Dr. A. S. 
Peake, Dr. J. D. Jones, Dr. Herbert Gray 
and Dr. Scott Lidgett will speak. 


Jewish Leaders at Boston 
Palestine Conference 
A record attendance was predicted for 


Conference on Palestine 
Nov. 10, 11. Declaring 
would be “of the 


the National 
held at Boston 
that the conference 


greatest possible importance,” announce- 
ments called attention to the fact that 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the 


British Table Talk 


London, October 23. 

HE PRIMATE received yesterday the 
freedom of the city of London. This 
honor, which has been bestowed upon 
many statesmen and warriors, has never 
before been given to an archbishop of 
Canterbury. Dr. David- 

Concerning the son spoke in his custom- 
Church ary frank and humble 
fashion. The honor was 

given to him, he imagined, because he had 
stood for the faith, which we as a people 
possessed, and this he had tried to do for 
the nation at home and overseas with the 
widest sympathies and in no mere de- 
nominational sense. It seems to have 
troubled Dr. Davidson to think that many 
people, here and in America, believe that 
his resignation was hastened by the failure 
of the prayer book measure; there is no 
foundation, he has declared, for this inter- 
pretation of his action. The protagonists 
during the week, in the discussion of the 
procedure with regard to the prayer book, 
which the bishops have authorized, have 
been Lord Hugh Cecil and Dr. Carnegie 
Simpson. Lord Cecil roundly attacked 
Dr. Simpson for accusing the bishops of 
getting behind the concordat which had 
been made with the state. He even drew 
Dr. Simpson’s attention to the command- 
ment not to bear false witness. Dr. Simp- 
son, quite justly, deprecated the use of 
the commandments as missiles in contro- 
versy. If the arrangement made in the 
enabling act was not a concordat, it was. 
he said, admitted to be an “adjustment;” 
and the bishops were not observing their 
part in the “adjustment.” He said, with 
all the long experience of a Presbyterian 
statesman, that the path of wisdom for a 
church put in such a position of hardship 
and difficulty, was to’ work within the 
range of the constitution to change the 


law if it could, but not to evade it.....The 
meeting of the London synod has been 
heralded by the publication of a letter 
from the bishop to one of his Anglo-cath- 
olic clergy to say that the man who voted 
No in answer to the questions put before 
the synod (which were printed last week 
in The Christian Century) was like a de- 
serter from an army in time of peril. It 
appears that the letter was not meant for 
the whole of the 1,400 clergy who are to 
assemble tomorrow in St. Martin's, and 
that in the mysterious way familiar to 
students of indiscretions, the words did 
not mean what they said! And the inci- 
dent is of course “a storm in a teacup!” 
The bishop himself, in his genial but not 
always convincing manner, declares that 
his clergy are a peculiarly happy family, 
and he does not believe the Noes will have 
it. It has, however, to be remembered 
once more that the synod is not a legal 
body. 
* * * 

The Suffering of 
South Wales 

The lord mayor of London, Sir Charles 
Batho, has paid a visit to south Wales, 
where he was deeply moved by the suf- 
fering and by the pluck of the people. In 
one place of 2,000 souls he saw every pit 
closed, every man on the “dole,” every 
tradesman on the verge of disaster, every 
child fed at the public expense. During 
his visit the lord mayor came to a chapel 
and heard the poor miners singing their 
hymns of thanksgiving, “O Fryniau Caer- 
salem.” It was a moving experience to 
hear the songs of triumph sung in the 
presence of disaster, with the winter 
drawing near. Sir Charles brought wel- 
come news that there were 45,000 pairs 
of children’s boots that were on the way, 

(Continued on page 1406) 








Selected by the Religious Book Club for November 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JOHN BUNYAN 


By HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


Here is an original and inspiring interpretation of the famous Tinker and 


his story of the Pilgrim. Because of its importance as biographical 
writing and its contribution to the tercentenary celebrations being 
given in honor of John Bunyan, The Religious Book Club has chosen 
it as its November book. Dr. Speight is especially fitted for writing 
this book in that he was born and educated in England and is now 
professor-elect of biography at Dartmouth College. Professor Francis 
Greenwood Peabody of Harvard has contributed an introduction. $2.00 
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SLUMBERING 
WORLD 


A Plea for the Awakened Mind 
by EDMUND NOBLE 





’ 
| HE veteran journalist-philosopher 
makes an attempt to shake a sleepy 
world awake to a realization of what 
some first-rate thinking could do about 
modern problems. 


In his younger days, Mr. Noble wrote 
for The Manchester Guardian, The Lon- 
don Globe, The London Daily News. 
For the past forty-three years he has 
been on The Boston Herald. 


Philosophers know him as the author 
of PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION —The Link be- 
tween Science and Religion. In our 
SLUMBERING WORLD, however, he writes 
for the wayfaring man, in that style 
made keen and persuasive by his news- 
paper experience. 

There are dozens of sermons in this 
book; not ready-made, but to be ham- 
mered out on the preacher’s own anvil. 


$2.50. Henry Holt and Company, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 
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The Word of God 


and 


The Word of Man 
By Kar! Barth 


Translated from the German 
by Douglas Horton 


to English readers the fore 
most religious thinker of the Conti- 
nent. The following dis- 
cussed in this book give the essence of 
his thought: 


Introducing 


subjects 


The Righteousness of God 

The Strange New World Within the Bible 

Biblical Questions, Insights, and Vistas 

The Need and Promise of Christian 
Preaching 

The Problem of Ethics Today 

The Word of God and the Task of the 
Ministry 

The Doctrinal Task of the Reformed 

hurches 
The Christian's Place in Society 


Barth is fundamental without being a 


fundamentalist. He drives you back 
to God. 
$2.25 
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World Zionist organization, would be the 
principal speaker, and that other lead- 
ing Zionists and prominent personalities 
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would also “address the conference and 
report on the actions committee meeting 
in Berlin and the general developments 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Boston, November 1. 

[N A SERMON preached in Old South 

church, Boston, Oct. 7, the pastor, Dr. 
Russell Henry Stafford, said: “I have 
spent three months reading eight hours 
a day. ... By most of these writers, who 

may be presumed 
“The Gospel’s Most to be fairly repre- 
Formidable Enemy” sentative reflectors 
and guides of con- 
temporary intelligence, religion, especially 
in its most developed and active form, 
Christianity is regarded as an ill-founded 
superstition, outgrown, deterrent to the 
progress of civilization.” For this anti- 
religious teaching, he accepted the term 
resurrected by the International Mission- 
ary council at Jerusalem, “secularism,” 
defined as “a philosophy of life which de- 
rives its interpretation of the universe 
solely from natural science and finds no 
place for any objective authority in spiri- 
tual laws and values.” “The kindest thing 
we could conceive a secularist saying 
about the Christian faith is that it is 
grounded upon a prejudice,” Dr. Stafford 
said. “I do not deny it. What is a pre- 
judice? Is not secularism as well as Chris- 
tianity based on a prejudice, i. e., a judg- 
nient in advance of investigation? Toward 
the totality of experience, we must per- 
force assume a general attitude on other 
than factual grounds, whether we call our- 
selves scientific thinkers or believers in 
religion. . . . Prejudice for prejudice, we 
have no apology to make; we would 
rather be more rational rather than less. 
The secularist has no proof to offer, not 
even the persuasiveness of consistency in 
his own thinking, when he asserts that 
only the things which are seen are real. 
We will avail ourselves of the things 
which are seen, for the time that now is, 
in accordance with the best methods 
science can afford. But with all our being, 
we know that religion is the light of the 
Divine Mind illuminating the mind of 
man; so with hope unashamed, inextin- 
guishable, and mighty to uplift our souls, 
we look for the fulfillment of the aims of 
time, beyond time’s reach, in the abiding 
Now of God!” 
. * . 

Practical 
Secularism 

Massachusetts has continued to forbid 
sports on the Lord’s day. Some six years 
ago, a law passed permitting municipali- 
ties to license games and sports, at which 
no admission fee should be charged, on 
Sunday afternoon. The Lord’s Day league, 
representing the opinion of a majority in 
the churches, opposed it, mainly as an en- 
tering wedge. The federation of churches, 
because a vigorous minority supported it, 
took no action. A bill was soon introduced 
to remove the restriction regarding fees, 
so legalizing professional sports. It was 
repeatedly rejected in the legislature, 
where its merits could be discussed; but 
after repeated attempts, by initiative peti- 
tion, it comes before the voters Nov 6. 
The Civic league, which favored permit- 


ting amateur sports, opposes this measure. 
The federation of churches, all the more 
effectively because it took no part before, 
is supporting the vigorous campaign of 
the Lord’s Day league against it, and has 
had a heartier and more general response 
than on any other issue, only a very few 
pastors taking the other side. But to bring 
such an issue adequately before 1,700,000 
voters costs from $60,000 to $100,000. The 
moral forces simply can not spare such 
sums. The proponents, appealing to those 
who will profit by laxer laws, can spend 
lavishly; and, through the hope of big 
advertising, have the city press on their 
side. The opponents of such a measure 
face not merely the strong tide of secular- 
ism, but mispresentation which they can 
not combat because no fair publicity is 
given to their side. 
+ * > 

The Vitality of 
Religion 

The interest of the churches in citizen- 
ship and moral issues, though this, it is 
estimated, has added 25,000 to 50,000 to 
the registration, has evidently not de- 
creased but intensified their activity in 
evangelism. Dr. George W. Anderson, 
who has conducted successful tabernacle 
campaigns in Somerville and Brighton, is 
opening one in Dorchester. Gipsy Smith 
will come to Boston early in the new 
year. The Greater Boston federation will 
conduct a visitation campaign under Dr. 
Kernahan in January. At the other end oi 
the state, the churches of North Adams 
and vicinity unite in February, under the 
leadership of Bishop Adna Wright Leon- 
ard, of the Methodist church. He uses 
the Wesleyan ritual and asks to have 
clergy and choir gowned. 

. Ss @ 

A Massachusetts 
Copec 

As a part of the observance of the ter- 
centenary by the churches, it was proposed 
by Prof. David D. Vaughan, of Boston 
university theology, that the 
English Copec be imitated by a confer- 
ence on politics, economics, and citizen- 
ship in 1930. A special committee of the 
state federation has prepared discussion 
courses on the social function of the 
church, family, citizenship, property, 
economic, and international problems, and 
religious education, to be studied by 
groups in the churches, asked to 
report findings to the central groups 
which will discuss each topic. After two 
is hoped 
that worth-while findings will be assem- 
bled to lay before a conference, to which 
every church in the state, 2,000 in all, will 
be invited to send delegates, where sec- 
tion-meetings will revise and submit to a 
general session. It is an ambitious at- 
tempt to “gain that force which comes 
from frequent discussion and consequent 
united opinion.” The plan has aroused 
interest and brought orders from a num- 
ber of states and Canadian provinces. 

E. TattmMapce Root. 
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in the industrial and agricultural life in 
Palestine.” 


Kentucky Congregationalists 
Consider Church Union 
At the annual meeting of the Kentucky 


conference of Congregational churches, 
held at Berea, late in October, the out- 
standing topic of discussion was “the 


proposed merger of the National council 
f the Congregational churches and the 
General convention of the Christian 


church.” 


Death of Famous 
Lutheran Composer 

Dr. Karl Santha, Lutheran composer, 
author and editor, the author of more 
than 100 Lutheran hymns, died in Buda- 
pest, Sept. 7. 


Dr. Grenfell New Rector 
Of St. Andrews 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Labrador doctor 
ind missionary, has just been elected rec- 
tor of St. Andrews university, in England, 
having defeated Lord Melchett, the for- 

Sir Alfred Mond, by a heavy ma- 

jority. 


The Living Church Completes 
Quarter-Century of History 
With the issue of Oct. 27, the Living 
Church, Episcopal weekly published in 
lilwaukee, completed its first half-cen- 
ry. The first editors of the paper 
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were Rev. Samuel S. Harris, rector of St. 
James church, Chicago, and Rev. John 
Fulton, rector of St. Paul’s church, Mil- 
waukee. Dr. Charles W. Leffingwell, re- 
cently deceased, soon become editor, his 
service extending 21 years. In 1900 Dr. 
Leffingwell surrendered the editorship 
and the present regime began, under the 
leadership of Dr. Frederic C. Morehouse. 


Lutheran Preacher 60 
Years in One Pulpit 

Christ church, Confession of Augsburg, 
is the name of the Lutheran church in the 
“Gas house district” of New York city 
where Rev. George U. Wenner has had 
a remarkable pastorate of 60 years. The 
congregation of Christ church now num- 
bers only about one-half as many families 
—about 250—as several years ago, many 
members having sought other parts of the 
city for residence. 


Presbyterians Promote 
Loyalty Crusades 

The department of building fund cam- 
paigns of the Presbyterian board of na- 
tional missions is holding a’ series of 
“church loyalty crusades” with the prim- 
ary aim “the reinvigoration of multitudes 
whose names are already on church rolls.” 
Meetings have been held in Washington, 
Chicago and St. Louis. The plan has 
been used also, under interdenominational 
auspices, in Louisville and Baltimore, 14 
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denominations participating in the latter 
city. A crusade is just closing in Los 
Angeles, where 265 churches of Baptist, 
United Presbyterian, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian fellowships are participating. 


Dr. Stockdale Comes to 
Chicago Pulpit 

Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, former minis- 
ter of First Congregational church, To- 
ledo, O., who has been supplying the 
pulpit of Rogers Park (Chicago) Congre- 
gational church, for a month, has been 
formally called to this field. Dr. Stock- 
dale was a pastor in Boston for 10 years. 
He has accepted the Chicago call. 


Bishop Hartzell’s Books 
Go to Seminaries 

The books of the late Bishop J. C. 
Hartzell will go to the libraries of Drew 
theological seminary and Garrett Biblical 
institute. 


Death of Bishop LaMothe, 
Honolulu Episcopal Leader 

Rev. John D. LaMothe, missionary 
bishop of Honululu, died at Baltimore, O., 
Oct. 25. Bishop LaMothe had come to 
Washington to attend the sessions of the 
general convention, and contracted a 
cold, which developed rapidly into serious 
illness. The bishop was made rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, Baltimore, 
in 1916, after terms of service in Wash- 
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REY. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 
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SPC.d 
Miss C.B. Parker 
Century Bompany 


New York City 


used here. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


Parish Mouse 


€entral Congregational Church 


64 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


October 23rd 1928 


My dear Miss Parker: 


Permit me to say that we are delighted with 
the new Hymnal and find it 4xXWAchedn helpful in every way. 
selections are admirably made and the arrangement of the tunes and 
the words together is indeed a distinct advance upon former #ymnals 
I also commend very heartily the Scriptural selections 
placed at the front of the Hymnal and in a convenient position for 


| be the congregation. 
lrwwalpo 4 


Permit me to congratulate you upon this edition 
and to wish it a wide circulation. 


Yours ever, 


OMasaus rast 


Sremune 8077 
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Hymns for the Living Age 


Edited by H. Augustine Smith 


Price $1.75 


Send for a Returnable Examination Copy 
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PALESTINE TOUR 


Conducted by Dr. and Mas. Ray ALLEN 
February 28 to May 20, 1929 
Algiers, Belgium, Egypt, England, France, 
Gibraltar, Greeoe, Helland. Italy, Madeira, 
Monaco, Palestine, Switzerland, 
Turkey. 


Syria, 





Shorter tour $700 


A CRUISE, A PILGRIMAGE AND A TOUR 
REMARKABLY COMPREHENSIVE, ATTRACTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE 


THIS PARTY WILL SEE 


The largest city 

The largest dome 

The largest church 

The largest library 

The largest pyramid 

The greatest museum 

The highest structure 

The deepest depression 

The most famous mosque 
The most famous volcano 
The largest amphitheater 
The most famous sculpture 
The most famous battle-field 
The most beautiful sarcophagus 


IN THE WORLD 
SUMMER VACATION TOUR TO LunOoPE JUNE 29. 


$915 complete. 











Dr. Allen's new translation of the Gospel of 
Mark. Independent, clear, vivid, Oriental, 
fascinating. Beautifully bound. $1, post- 
paid. 6 copies $5. Ideal Christmas gift. 

Rev. Ray Allen, 54 Shepard Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Z 
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A Monthly Magazine 


For those who seek the world outlook 
i recent developments of science, 
losophy and religion. 
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Book Length Series Announced 


PROGRESS BY TELIC GUIDANCE 
By Mary Hull 
(July 1928 through January 1929) 


NATIONALISM AND INTER- 
NATIONALISM 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons, Historian 


RAC 7AL RELATIONSHIPS AND 
NTERNATIONAL HARMONY 
By Frank H. Hankins, 


| SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGIO 
By NE. A. Burtt, 8. T. M., Ph.D., 
University of Chicago 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION 
By Nathaniel Schmidt, Ph.D., Cornell Univ. 


A LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS 
By J. Tyssul Davis, Theistic Church, London 


Ph.D., Smith College 





WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th St. New York 
| One Year, $3.50 35c A copy 

















Sixty READING and 
Stupy CouRSsES 


qSubjects fresh and stim- 
ulating based on Old Tes- 
tament, New Testament, 
Church History, Theology 

Biography, Religious Edu- 
cation, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, Practical Church 
Work. 4 Directed by well 
known scholars and teach- 
ers. Ten Thousand persons registered an- 
nually. {Traveling Libraries, Modern 
Tract Literature. Send for catalog 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Dept. 365 he University of Chicago Chicago, Ill. 




















ington, D. C., St. Joseph, Mo., and New 
Orleans, and in 1920 he was elected to the 
Honolulu post. 
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Visitation Day in 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis traffic was made aware of 


Special Correspondence from India 


Poona, October 5. 
"THE LEGISLATIVE Assembly which 
closed its sessions last week in Simla 
was discussing a measure known as the 
Public Safety bill. It was introduced by 
government and it asked that the execu- 
tive be em- 
Christian Missions Classed powered to 
With Bolshevism expel from 
India without 
trial any foreigners whose presence was 
considered undesirable. It was meant to 
be used against foreign communists, 
though no mention was made in the bill 
of communists. Undesirable persons 
were defined in a general way to include 
people who preach revolutionary doctrines 
regarding the political and economic 
structure of society. There was no men- 
tion of religious or social institutions in 
the bill, but in the debate the government 
spokesmen — all Britishers — enlarged on 
the danger presented by foreign com- 
munist propaganda to the ancient social 
and religious institutions of Hinduism and 
Islam. The elected Indian members of 
the assembly stoutly opposed the bill, and 
the measure was finally thrown out by 
the casting vote of the president. A re- 
markable feature of the debate was the 
appeal made by British government 
spokesmen to the religious susceptibilities 
of the Indian members in favor of grant- 
ing government summary powers of de- 
porting from India any foreigner who was 
considered undesirable. The Indian mem- 
bers were apparently unmoved by such 
arguments and refused to give assent to 
a measure which they contended aimed 
at the fundamental rights of men. In com- 
menting on the debate a well-known In- 
dian journal raises an important issue. 
“If government is so anxious to protect 
Hinduism and Islam and their social sys- 
tems from bolsheviks,” asks this journal, 
“why they permit foreign Christian 
missions with the help of foreign money 
to seek to undermine and destroy these 
very institutions for which it professes so 
solicitude?”’ 
ie Se 


do 


much 


No Exclusion Wanted 
For Missionaries 

The journal quoted draws attention to 
the inconsistency of government counte- 
nancing proselytizing propaganda of for- 
eign missions and wanting to exclude simi- 
lar propaganda coming from other for- 
eign sources. It states that so far as In- 
dians are concerned there is absolutely no 
difference between the two. Christian 
missionaries preach truths which under- 
mine the ancient religious and social in- 
stitutions of the country and they suc- 
ceed in making some converts also. But it 
is recognized that their greatest service 
has been stimulating the spirit of social 
and religious reform. “In the same way,” 
this journal adds, “bolsheviks too may be 
able to make converts, but they will also 
stimulate the spirit of reform. The Indian 


people have sufficient intelligence to dis- 
good in 


criminate between what is 





and what is unsuitable, 


bolshevism just 
as they have done in Christian propa- 
ganda. They do not want missionaries to 


be excluded and they are not afraid of 
bolshevik propaganda either. There is one 
feature of bolshevism at least which Brit- 
ain will do well to imitate. It is the ab- 
solute repudiation of racial discrimina- 
tion of which unfortunately the British 
commonwealth today is the most con- 
spicious exponent.” 
. =< 

Indian Scientist on the 
Unity of All Life 

Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose by his re- 
searches on plant life has established an 
international reputation. On his return to 
India last week after a tour in Europe 
he spoke before a public meeting in Bom- 
bay on his scientific work. He said that 
the results of his investigation during the 
past thirty years proved conclusively that 
there was no life-reaction in even the 
highest animal that had not been fore- 
shadowed in the plant. The new dis- 
coveries were rendered possible by the 
successful invention and construction in 
India of apparatus of surpassing delicacy 
and sensitiveness which could record the 
throbbing pulsation of even a single cell 
in the interior of a tree. The new results 
are revolutionary in their implications and 
in their effect upon older theories regard- 
ing the functioning of plant life. Dr. Bose 
in his present tour spent some time in 
Vienna and repeated his experiments in 
the famous physiological institute of the 
university there. Prof. Molich, the 
eminent physiologist, has succeeded in 
fully confirming Dr. Bose’s results which, 


in the opinion of the former, open out 
new gateways of knowledge of the 
highest importance in advancing medi- 


cine and agriculture. Dr. Bose claims to 
establish by his discoveries that matter 
has the promise and potency of life and 
that all life, whether of plant or of animal 
or of man, is one. Dr. Bose mentioned in 
the lecture that some of the greatest 
leaders of science in the west would 
shortly be visiting his institute in Cal- 
cutta to learn of the new methods of in- 
vestigation in a branch of knowledge 
which had been originated in India. The 
work of Indian scienists like Dr. Bose and 
Prof. Raman demonstrates that the 
world’s advance of knowledge will be in- 
complete without India’s contribution. 
* * *& 

The Simon 
Commission 

The commission of seven Britishers ap- 
pointed by the English parliament, with 
Sir John Simon as chairman, to inquire 
into and report about the fitness of India 
for self-government is coming to India 
for its second visit on Oct. 12. While all 
political parties of any consequence are 
united in thinking that no cooperation 
should be offered to this commission, it 
is to the credit of government that seven 
out of the eight provincial legislative 

(Continued on page 1409) 
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Over 200 members of the Presbyterian 
union went on tour and visited every 


an imposing line of automobiles on Satur- 
day afternoon, Oct. 27, bearing the sign, 





of “Presbyterian Union Visitation Day.’’ church of their denomination in the city. 
Special Correspondence from Minnesota 

ust Minneapolis, November 3. faith. Several large Baptist churches have 

pa- blather tag the state- also expressed their loyalty to the college, 

to ment of Charles E. Hughes that the pledging their support. 


of prohibition question is only “a sham bat- ee 3 
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A progressive luncheon was served, en 
route, at three different churches. The 
aim was to give the membership a knowl- 
edge of the locality of the churches, of 
the physical equipment, and of the partic- 
ular problems of each church in the pres- 
bytery. A layman, S. L. Heeter, is presi- 
dent of the organization. 


Methodists Raise 


Missions Budget 
Contributions in recent weeks have ena- 









oe Heed a = ae Minnesota bled the world service commission of the 

rit- pits have registered a different view. Suc TT. A. 2» Ww service BEES 

ib- , topics as “Governor "or ee entertained the State Con- pe hanger = ge - La org 

la- The Pulpit and Smith's liquor Pro- gress of Parents and Teachers which $7,9 3, ee or eet tae _ dis edi a 

sh The Campaign gram,” “Why I oppose opened on Oct. 30 with 450 delegates S°@! year en te te » A. Ward 

n- st. any legalized traffic in representing a membership of 30,000. Mrs. pee agen TT “9 a = io nae 
liquor, “Who forced religion into poli- A. A. Mendenhall presided, and among ay ne ——- og ed ai 
tics?” were announced as the themes in the speakers were Mrs. Hugh Bradford for the support of schools, hospitals 
three of the influential churches. Even a of Sacramento, Calif., a vice-president of churches in 40 countries. 
visiting evangelist is announced to speak the national congress; Dean Coffey, of Churchmen’s Conference Discusses 

e- n Che election and the liquor question. the University of Minnesota, and Dr. J. Re-editing of Bible 

an Evidently, in our promised land, wine ts A. Stub of Central Lutheran church, Min- At the modern churchmen’s conference 

to even less desirable than oil! Mrs. W ille- neapolis. W. P. Lemon. held at Cambridge Eng., last month, Rev. 

De brandt addressed two meetings in the he 

n- twin cities on Oct. 29, for the republican 

at candidate, but they were not under any ——— 

he stinctive religious auspices. The Anti- fe WINSTON 

at saloon league has failed to discover the HE 

1e views of Senator Shipstead (farm-labor) 

. on the question of repeal or modification SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 

; of the 18th amendment, and therefore 

e urges the election of Arthur E. Nelson ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 

n my 6. la Defines every word so that its use and 

. The Synod of | meaning can be instantly understood 

ll Minnesota “Just as Samuel Johnson’s dictionary in 1755 

s fhe Presbyterians of the state held was greatly in advance of preceding dic- 

d their annual synodical meeting at Still- tionaries, and Noah Webster’s Amer- 

b. water, Oct. 9 to 11. Dr. Harry Noble ican dictionary met better the needs 

€ Wilson, of St. Paul, was elected modera- " of 1828, so this dictionary re- 

tor. Among those who addressed the flects the standards of pres- 

" nod were Dr. Hugh K. Walker, the ent-day America.” 

e moderator of the general assembly, and £m —The Charlotte, N. C: 

e Dr. W. Chalmers Covert of the board of >. Observer 

1 Christian education. The meetings were | “Ss ~ 

’ characterized by a real spirit of harmony | a You 

t and fellowship. ’ 

“ss need 

. Carlton College and : 

) The Baptists this 

; rhe Baptist state convention was held 

Oct. 8-10 at the University church, of | MODERN 

which Rev. Frank Jennings is pastor. The 

: issue about Carlton college, which has DICTIONARY 
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een under consideration for the past two 
ears, brought a large delegation, and be- 
came the chief subject of interest. The 
conservative wing, led by Dr. W. B. Riley, 
president of the World Fundamentalist 
movement, insisted upon the withdrawal 
of the convention’s support from the col- 
lege on the basis of heretical teaching. 
lhe debate which led to a vote of 172 to 
135 was conducted in a dignified manner, 


and served to show that the majority of phrases clearly defined; modern pronunciations shown. eed 
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| English is a living, growing language—how can you hope to keep pace with 
| mew words and new meanings of old words without this newest, most modern 
of dictionaries at hand, ready for constant use. 

An up-to-date dictionary, modern in vocabulary, definitions, clear type and 
illustrations. A new and original work, distinguished by its thoroughness of 
treatment. 

The highest modern scholarship. Edited by William Dodge Lewis, A. M., 
Pd. D., Litt. D., Henry Seidel Canby, Ph. D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
Ph. D. Endorsed by leading educators as the authoritative dictionary for 
present-day use. Over 1,500 pages. More than 100,000 words and 
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AT BOOKSTORES 





American Paganism 


The Manner of 
Creation 


Heaven and Hell— 
What are They? 


Adventuring Joyously 


with such chapters Burris Jenkins is described by Dr. Joseph 
as the DRIFT on Fort Newton “As one of the best beloved 
men in the American Pulpit—truly a great 
preacher—radiant in faith, rich in human 
Spirituality—What? sympathy, direct in thought, simple in 
The Church—Which Style, winning in appeal. He unites in an 

Way? unusual manner qualities seldom found 
The Bible Infallible? ‘gether, the man of affairs and the man 
of the spirit, the scholar and the orator, the 
philosopher and the poet.”’ 


$2.00 AT BOOKSTORES 





SHODDY 
by DAN BRUMMITT 
A slice of American life. Bartelmy 
Bonafedes and Peter Middletons 
are now known to thousands of 
book readers. Shoddy versus wool 


—in life asin cloth—Four printings. 
($2.00) 


STRAIGHT ANSWERS 
to Life Questions 
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Unquestionably a book which 


g COPELAND SMITH 
at the Microphone. 
> reaches into the lives of people! 
Answers to life questions from 


> many sections of the country and 





from all walks of life. There seems 
to be magic in Copeland Smith's 
ability to get into the very heart 
of the problem leading to the 
question. ($1.50) 





CATHOLICISM 
and the American Mind 
by WINFRED ERNEST 
GARRISON 
Pronounced by many to be the 
best book on Roman Catholi- 
cism for the non-Catholic reader. 
Strongly endorsed by the secular 


and religious press. Three 
printings. ($2.50) 


QUOTABLE 
POEMS 
Compiled by CLARK- 
GILLESPIE 
“The best collection of short and 
occasional verse since the Oxford 
Book of Verse,” as one reviewer 
put it. 500 poems selected from 
the inspirational verse of 300 poets. 
Three printings. ($2.50) 


AT BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby—Publishers 


440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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> TINKER AND THINKER 
> JOHNBUNYAN as 


» by William Hamilton Nelson 
A ROBUST, LIVELY story of John Bunyan and his times 


; THE DRIFT OF THE DAY 
> by Burris Jenkins 


the keenly alert minister of the Linwood Christian Church 
of Kansas City. Often spoken of as its “first citizen.” 


George Allen, chaplain at Oxford, discuss. 
ing the Jewish contribution to Chris. 
tianity, remarked that “the church should 


————————— 











BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from page 1401) 
and much else was being done by the 
Mansion House fund; but the winter will 
bring a still deeper tragedy to these brave 
miners and their families, unless the na- 
tion comes to the rescue. 
* * > 

Dr. F. W. Macdonald 
Passes Away 

This venerable Methodist preacher died 
at Bournemouth last week. It is one of 
the inevitable results of being a kinsman 
to the famous men that such a man is 
described not so much in terms of his own 
work as in that of his relatives. Dr. Mac- 
donald put in a long life of devoted serv- 
ice to the Wesleyan Methodist church; he 
traveled in many circuits; he was secre- 
tary to the conference; he wrote several 
books with a literary charm; and through- 
out a long and beautiful life he remained 
among his own people. For his own sake 
he deserves to be honored. But he hap 
pened to be also a_ brother-in-law of 
Burne-Jones and Poynter, both famous 
artists; a sister of his married Lockwood 
Kipling, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling was 
his nephew; another sister married the 
father of the prime minister, Mr. Baldwin, 
so that he could number him also among 
his cousins. The story of the home in 
Chelsea where his sisters and he lived in 
childhood is a very beautiful one, rich in 
romance. In it the Victorian age can be 
studied on its most attractive side. Out 
of it came this Methodist preacher, who 
has just ended his days in a ripe old age. 
It is treated as somewhat strange that 
such a m4n should not have escaped from 
evangelicalism. But why should he? 
What is there more romantic, more beau- 
tiful in the world, than the life of a Meth- 
odist preacher, who preaches and lives in 
the grace of his Lord? 


* * * 
And So Forth 
Among the possible winners of the 
Nobel prize for literature, I believe the 
favorites in Sweden are Henri Bergson 
and Maxim Gorki and Dmitri Meresj- 
kovski. Among the English names sug- 
gested are those of John Galsworthy and 
G. K. Chesterton, and among the Amer- 
icans, Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser 
and Edgar Lee Masters. The distribution 
of these prizes takes place on Dec. 10..... 
In the fight against disease our chief is 
Sir George Newman. He has issued his 
report for 1927. It is a blend of good 
with some disquieting news. It is good 
news, for example, that the death-rate is 
only 12.3 per thousand, and that in 1927 
the country saved 37,800 babies’ lives over 
and above the annual average saving ob- 
tained in 1901-1910. The fight with tuber- 
culosis goes well; from 1847 to 1926 the 
death-rate for this disease, which was once 
known as “the English disease,” declined 
from 3,189 per million to 730 per million— 
a fall of 75 per cent. But there is still a 
hard battle to fight. Sir George calculates 
that through sickness 30,500,000 weeks’ 
work was lost in 1927, £18,000,000 being 
paid out in disablement benefits. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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have the courage to creat anew its Bible.” 
Large sections of the Old Testament 
, well be rejected, while large sec- 
tions would be retained for their own in- 
trinsic merit. For the average layman, he 
said, parts of the book are very difficult to 
Some of the primitive ele- 
ments in the Bible are in conflict with 
the Christian conscience, but in an his- 
torical setting they would appear in their 
natural light, and the ordinary man would 
fnd such a reconstructed Bible more in- 
ng and valuable. 


understand. 


Massachusetts Church Passes 
200th Birthday 
The Congregational church, Holliston, 
was organized 200 years ago last 
The present pastor, Rev. Harold 
N. Skidmore, lead in a celebration of the 
birthday. 


M 


aod. 


month. 


Conference on Religious Life 
At Oklahoma City 
Representatives of the religious fellow- 
of Oklahoma are arranging the 
third annual conference on religious life 
to be held in Oklahoma city, Nov. 26-28. 
The conference will be under the joint 
pices of the Oklahoma council of reli- 
and the Oklahoma home missions 
uncils. Among the speakers scheduled 
Dr. George Truitt, Dr. W. B. Biz- 
zell and Rev. W. R. King, the latter be- 
secretary of the National home mis- 
ons council. 


Reformed Church to 
Hold Congress 

\ “Reformed Churchmen’s congress” 
will be held Nov. 21, 22 at Salem church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. The last congress of the 
church, held at Lancaster five years ago, 
vas attended by 1,000 churchmen. The 
congress this month is to be “a place of 
spiritual retreat.” 


hins 


Dr. Norman Hutton Relinquishes 

hicago Ministry 

Rev. Norman O. Hutton has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Chrysostom’s Epis- 
copal church, Chicago, after a remarkable 
service of 20 years. The new building of 
St. Chrysostom’s was consecrated Nov. 4. 


Death of Dr. Frank Crane, 
Preacher-Author 
The death of Dr. Frank Crane, who had 
en traveling in Europe, was announced 
m Nice, France, on Nov. 5. Although 
r many years Dr. Crane had given al- 
most his entire time to the writing of syn- 
dicated articles, he was for a long period 
minister, first in the Methodist, then the 
Congregational fellowships. He occupied 
pulpits in Chicago from 1896 to 1903, and 
from 1904 to 1909 was pastor of the Union 
Congregational church, Worcester, Mass. 
He was for a time editor of Current 
Opinion, and wrote many books. 


Death Is the End, 
Says Darrow 

In an article entitled “The Myth of the 
Soul,” in the October Forum, Clarence 
Darrow, Chicago lawyer, denies the doc- 
trine of immortality, in an answer to 
Thomas A. Edison’s statement in an ear- 
lier issue of the Forum to the effect that 
“Today the preponderance of probability 
very greatly favors belief in the immor- 
tality of the intelligence, or soul of man.” 
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Mr. Darrow says: “The evidence against 
the persistence of personal consciousness 


| is as strong as the evidence of gravitation, 
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It is as convince- 
ing and unassailable as the proof of the 


and much more obvious. 


destruction of wood or coal by fire. If it 
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By LEWIS BROWNE, Author of ‘This BelievingWorld,’’ etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 








Take Bishop McConnell’s word for it and order 


impressive a copy at once for your Sunday School staff. something 
and “I am anxious to aid in any way possible the cir- | gow 
unforgettable culation of Mr. Browne’s Graruic Bisex. The book | —— 

— is a marvel of compression. I do not see how so] “It is the first 
“Geography com- much information has been packed in so small space. | time anyone has 
bines with history Usually books in such small compass give nothing but | attempted a book 


here to make a pan- 
orama that is im- 
pressive and unfor- 
gettable.” —Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





the bones of discussions and the bones are likely to 
be as dry as those in Ezekiel’s vision. 
as Mr. Browne's statements are, they are full of life 
The book is absorbingly interesting and I 
will have a wide circulation.”—-Francis J. McConnell, 
Bishop No. M. EB. Church. 


of this nature and 
it certainly is in- 
teresting.” 

—United Presby- 
terion, Pittsburgh. 


Condensed 


trust it 








Taking the Name of Science in Vain 
By Horace J. Bridges 
Taxes the youth of today with swallowing 
everything offered it in the name of science by 
men like J. B. Watson, Clarence Darrow, H. L. 
Mencken, Sinclair Lewis and Eugene O'Neill 
and throwing out of court all the really 
weighty things that can be said on modern 
principles for Bible, Church and religion. 
Price $2.50 


The Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah 
By Charles E. Jefferson 
Author of “The Character of Paul,” etc. 

“My purpose,” says Dr. Jefferson, “is to 
raise Jeremiah from the dead.” A companion 
volume to the same author’s “The Cardinal 
Ideas of Isaiah.” Price $2.00 
Victim and Victor 

By John Rathbone Oliver 

Author of “Fear.” 

This story is mee | engaged in an im- 
aginative presentation o two men, one a 
physician, the other a clergyman, and in an 
attempt to dramatize with what uncanny skill 
the two working together could in real life 
establish helpful and even healing contact with 
psychasthenics and delinquents compared to 
what either of them is now able to do alone. 

Probable price $2.50 


Jesus on Social Institutions 
By Shailer Mathews 


Finds an index to what Christianity’s social 


The Pilgrimage of Buddhism 
By James B. Pratt 
Author of “The Religious Conscious- 
ness,” etc. 

For the first time a detailed and compre- 
hensive view of Buddhism as a whole, ancient 
and modern, Southern and Northern. Done 
by a master. Octavo, 800 pages. Price $3.00 
Altar Stairs 

By Joseph Fort Newton 

An authentic gift in public prayer is not 
common but Dr. Newton has it. eeping it 
company, as is apt to be the case, is a fair 
for happy turns of devotional thought and 
phrase amounting to strokes of genius which 
are beyond the compass of much even of our 
best literature. Cloth $1.75 

Leather $2.25 


and Christianity 
By Bishop Francis ]. McConnell 
An answer to the question: Do Christian 
beliefs, rituals, institutions and practices work 
out, generation by generation, to the higher 
good and advantage of their adherents? 


Pri 1.75 
-_ rice $ 
By John Middleton Murry 


_ “Nowadays you can be orthodox and fash- 


ionable, or sceptical and fashionable. You 
cannot be what I am and be fashionable. But 
since I find that the man of Nazareth gives 
point and focus to all my experience an my 


thinking, in ways which I hope will be ap- 
parent to any sympathetic reader of these 


gospel should be in the revolutionary attitudes essays, it would’ be less than honest in me 

which Jesus himself displayed toward the social not to declare the same and take the con- 

institutions of his time. Price $1.50 sequences.” Price $2.25 
At your bookstore or from 

60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York City 
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An Immediate Success 


Th HYMNAL for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
By two friends of youth 
Dr. Littlefield 
and Miss Slattery 


10 Oratorio Selections 
50 pages of Worship Material 










new and old, which all young 
people should know. The 
high points of Christian ex- 
perience covering 18 centur- 
les are in this book—62 hymns 
are from the 20th century. 





“Your book will _~ in pow the opening 
exercises into a period of worship.” 
Rev. XK. S. Learey 


Single c $1.25—3$75.00 100 
Gees tee Tooneination on Honaase 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 44th Street, New York 

















TheAdventureofPrayer 


By MABEL N. THURSTON 
Thousands of young people are testifying 
q toits helpandinspiration. Equally suited 
toolder folks, study groups, classes, Chris 
tian Associations, etc. 00 
F.H. Revell Co.,158 Fifth Avenue, New York; 851 Cass St., Chicago 








MOFFATT’S 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


Now being published 


Two Volumes now out: 


The Gospel of Matthew 
By Prof. Theodore H. Robinson 


The General Epistles 


By James Moffatt 
(Each $3.50) 


(other volumes will soon be published) 


“When we began work on this commen- 
tary,” said Professor James Moffatt recently, 
“I told my contributors to do two things: 
First, write a commentary which could and 
would be read and not merely consulted; 
second, write with such clarity that even the 
average man will enjoy reading what you 
have written.” 


It is thus that the Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary combines both the erudition 
and scholarship of the best modern author- 
ities and the clear and cogent expression 
which has always marked the works of 
Doctor Moffatt. 


Let us have your order for one or both 
of the two volumes published. They 
are superb books 


Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 











is not certain that death ends personal 
identity and memory, then almost nothing 
that man accepts as true is susceptible of 
proof. ... The idea that man is a being 
set apart, distinct from all the rest of 
nature, is born of man’s emotions, of his 
loves and hates, and of his hopes and 
fears, and of the primitive conceptions of 
undeveloped minds. The You or the I 
which is known to our friends does not 
consist of the immaterial something called 
a ‘soul’ which cannot be conceived. We 
know perfectly well what we mean when 
we talk about this You and this Me: and 
it is equally >iain that the whole fabric 
that makes up our separate personalities 
is destroyed, dispersed, disintegrated be- 


’»” 


yond repair by what we call ‘death’, 


Dr. F. B. Meyer, 82, Will 
Again Visit America 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, of Christ church, 
London, who has recently passed his 82d 
year, will visit America again next spring, 
spending four weeks in Canada and then 
several weeks in America. 


Vancouver, B. C. Votes 
Out Church Taxes 

For 30 years the churches of Vancou- 
ver, B. C., have been heavily taxed, not 
only with improvement taxes, but also 
crushing general taxes. Recent agitation 
of the matter resulted in a plebiscite, Oct. 
17, by which churches were voted exempt 
from taxation. 


Methodist Laymen Will 
Read Books 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the commission on men’s work of 
the Methodist church, held in Chicago 
the last week of September, a reading 
course for laymen was adopted to pro- 
vide six books each year to be read by 
laymen. Certificates will be granted for 
the completion of the course each year. 
Seven major divisions activ- 
ities are recognized commission: 


of men’s 


in the 
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Evangelism, boys’ work, stewardship ang 
world service, men’s Bible class, com. 
munity and social service, lay speakers, 
world peace and race relationships. Eq. 
gar T. Welch, of New York, is president 
of the commission, 


Rev. A. C. Goddard Methodist 
Peace Education Head 

Rev. Alvin C. Goddard, formerly pastor 
of the Chestnut Street Methodist church, 
Portland, Me., and now secretary of the 
conference claimants commission of the 
Maine conference, has accepted the sec- 
retaryship of the Peace Education com- 
mission of the Methodist church. This 
position was created by the recent gen- 
eral conference “to promote peace and 
good will through education.” 


Dr. W. D. Mackenzie Delivers 
Deems Lectures 

New York university presented a series 
of six lectures under the Charles F. 
Deems lectureship in philosophy by Dr. 
William Douglas Mackenzie, president of 
Hartford seminary foundation, Nov. 1-16, 
The lectures were given at First Presby- 
terian church, New York city, the gen- 
eral subject being, “Jesus Christ the 
Founder of Christianity.” 


Rev. R. W. Roundy Goes 
To Maine Superintendency 

Rev. Rodney W. Roundy has resigned 
the pastorate of the Congregational 
church, Laconia, N. H., to accept the post 
of superintendent of the Congregational 
conference and missionary society of 
Maine. 


Chicago Protestants to Dine 
Foreign Students 

At a dinner to be given in the LaSalle 
hotel, November 22, Chicago protestant 
churches will extend their annual welcome 
to city and church life to the foreign stu- 
dents who are matriculating in the col- 
leges of the Chicago area this fall. Last 
year, on behalf of Chicago protestant 
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Christianity, 175 church people were hosts 
and hostesses to approximately 250 stu- 
dents from 27 countries, at a dinner and 
program of Christian encouragement and 
cooperation. 


Southern Baptists Discontinue 
Education Board 

The education board of the Southern 
Baptist convention, whose discontinuance 
was ordered at its last annual meeting, 
has made its final report, turning over to 
the convention assets amounting to $801,- 
761, and debts of $387,442. 


Chicago Congregational 
Club Grows 

At its first autumn meeting, Oct. 15, the 
Chicago Congregational club added 130 











CORRESPONDENCE FROM INDIA 
(Continued from page 1404) 
councils have decided to appoint com- 
mittees which would cooperate. The cen- 
tral legislative assembly—the lower house 
of India’s parliament—however stands by 
its decision taken some months ago that 
it will have nothing to do with the com- 
mission. The council of state—the upper 
house—on the other hand has appointed 
a committee of three to cooperate with 
the commission. To fill the gap in the 
Indian committees created by the refusal 
of the legislative assembly, the viceroy 
has, on the request of Sir John Simon, re- 
sorted to nomination. He has nominated 
four persons from the legislative assem- 
bly to serve on the committee. This action 
of the viceroy being in defiance of the 
clearly expressed decision of the assem- 
bly has produced great dissatisfaction 
among the elected members of that body. 
They have published a manifesto in which 
they challenge the viceroy to dissolve the 
assembly and have a re-election on the 
issue of cooperating with the Simon com- 
mission. The viceroy and his government 
are evidently not going to do anything 
of the kind, for they know full well that 
the result will be an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of non-cooperating with 
the commission. The all British commis- 
sion will thus get a measure of coopera- 
tion from some Indian members of the 
legislatures in their task of determining 
the future constitution of India. It is 
however clear that the commission alone 
and not its Indian advisers will have 
the authority to formulate the final pro- 

posals. 


* 
And So Forth 

Bhavnagar, an Indian state under a 
maharaja, with a population of nearly 


500,000 which introduced prohibition 
some years ago, by which the manufac- 
ture, import and sale of indigenous liquor 
was banned, has now gone a step further 
and prohibited the import and sale of 
foreign liquor. The prime minister of this 
state in a recent interview stated that the 
prohibition policy thus introduced was 
working well. ... “Pussyfoot” Johnson 


is expected to visit this country in Febru- 
ary. After spending some days in Burma 
and Ceylon, Ke will visit most of the 
larger cities of India and address gather- 
ings which the Prohibition League of In- 
dia is arranging for him. 


P. O. Pup. 
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new members. This makes the Chicago 
unit, with a membership of 400, one of the 
strongest of the 26 Congregational clubs 
of the country. The address at the recent 
meeting was given by Rev. Frank G. 
Smith, of First Central Congregational 
church, Omaha. 


Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
To Be Revivified 

Bulfinch Place church, Boston—Unita- 
rian—a name with a history, is to be re- 
vivified and Theodore Parker Memorial 
will enter upon a new chapter through an 
arrangement with the Benevolent Frater- 











Shailer Mathews. 





THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF 
The Aniversity of Chicago 





The Winter Quarter opens January 2, 1929. 
Applications for Reservations for Rooms 
in the Dormitories should be made before 
December 1,1928. For Schedule of courses 
and other information apply to Dean 
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Charles Clayton Morrison 
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The Perfect Book of Devotion— 
“THE DAILY ALTAR’’ 


DR. PETER AINSLIE, of Baltimore 
“I was one of the first purchasers of 
the ‘Daily Alear’, and have continually 
recommended it from the pulpit and in 
private. This beautiful volume com- 
bines the prophetic elements of poetry, 
prayer and meditation.” 


DR. ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, of Evanston 

“Many a modern man feels the need 

of a few minutes each day of utter quiet, 

in which he may try to become aware of 

the presence of God. For such a man 

‘The Daily Altar’ will prove invaluable. 

Its scriptural passages are well selected 
and interpreted with rare insight.” 


DR. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary 
“The Daily Altar’ is an astonishingly 
good piece of work. The topics su 
gested for meditation are vital, whe 
phrased and rich in variety.” 


80,000 Copies already in use. Ministers should see 
that a copy is in every one of their church homes 


Laymen should 
and make gifts 










a personal copy— 
408 5 copies to friends. 
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The beauty, quality, legibility, and com- 
pleteness of National Bibles make them highly 
Gesirabie for every home, Sunday school, and church. 
Sizes and prices range from beautiful, flexible Hand 
Bibles with Imperial Seal Bindings and Strong 
Linen Linings, India Paper, and Gold Edges, to 
Children’s, Teachers’, and large profusely -illustrated 
Family Bibles. 

“The Book for All Ages"’ 
A Nations! Bible for every price and purpose 
Ask to see a National Bible at your book store 
National Publishing Company 
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LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 


Printed to Your Order and 
Hammermill er Triten Bond Neatly xed 
Bond Letterheads 
Bond Envelopes 1 
Letterheads and Envelo 
Satisfaction Guasentecd. Send for ples. 
THE J. BR. 8. CO., Dept. C., 417 Reinhard 

Ave., dolumbus, o. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Outfit of samples sent om 10 days’ approval if you clip 
thig ad and send 100 in stamps. Carols, services, sacred 
cantatas, Santa cantata, pageants, song and story pro 
gram, and recitation book make selection by committee 
easy. 
LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
Dayton, Ohio; New York (70 E. 45th St.); 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 








Does Your Church Need Money? 


Over 8500 Church Organizations have 
raised much-needed funds by the sale of— 
GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 
It cleans and scours everything. Does not 
sliver, rust or scratch. Keeps hands 
dainty. Write for information on this 

Money- Making Plan. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 








Dept. 108 Lehigh & Mascher Sts., Phila., Pa. 
CHRISTIAN 


5,000 workers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture mottoes. ood commis- 
sion. Send for free catalog and price-list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. J. Monon Bidg. rT] Chicago, Ill. 











Our Fall Money- Making Plan 
makes it easy for church societies to get funds for their 
work. Send 15 cents 

ET ———— “>> to cover cost of pack- 
— + - ing and mailing and 

wejwill send a sample 

NEVA-STAIN Paring Knife and folder “Raising 

oney” showing other items. 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC. 
857 B’ way, Troy, N. Y. (formerly of Watervliet) 

















‘Church Furniture | 
| Globecraft Sbops | 


i Since 1876 
| Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell | 
“us your Before you 


Globe Furniture ABfg. Co. 
18 Dark Place — Wortdville, Micd. 


















nity of Churches, by which these two in- 
stitutions are to be combined. The new 
enterprise is to be dedicated-to religion, 
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not to a creed. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister of Bulfinch church for 32 years, 
is now minister emeritus and also minis. 


Special Correspondence from Virginia 


Richmond, November 3. 
"THE CORNER-STONE of St. Bene- 
dict’s Roman Catholic church was 
laid Oct. 28 at an impressive service in 
which Bishop Andrew J. Brennan offi- 
ciated and the full ritual of the Pontifi- 


cale Romanum 
Lay Corner-stone for was carried out. 
New Catholic Church The stone was 


placed inside the 
communion rail on the gospel side of the 
sanctuary, where it will be in view of the 
congregation. Local clergy assisting Bishop 
Brennan were Rev. Fathers Gill, O’ Connell 


| and Rowen. The monastery of St. Bene- 


dict, located at Belmont, N. C., was rep- 
resented by Abbott Vincent Taylor. Rev. 
Michael MclInerny, of the order of St. 
Benedict, is the architect of this beautiful 
church, and was also present. The church 
is one unit of a splendid educational plant 
conducted by the Benedictine order, and 
when finished will be a valuable addition 
to the church buildings in the city. 
* * * 


Methodist Conference Shows 
Financial Shrinkage 

The 146th annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, south, convened in Lynch- 
burg on Oct. 16, with nearly 500 lay and 
clerical delegates. The sessions lasted 
about a week, including consideration of 
all the activities of the church in this ter- 
ritory. The report showed the financial 
situation to be very unsatisfactory and 
that the churches had by no means met 
their assessments, the highest proportion 
from the Norfolk district being only 73 
per cent while Farmville had only paid 43 
per cent. Accordingly, a budget was 
adopted that was $15,000 less than that 
of the preceding year. Dr. R. E. Black- 
well, president of Randolph-Macon col- 
lege at Ashland, made a strong plea for 
endowments for church schools, saying 
that without them, these institutions were 
threatened with extinction. 

. a * 


Large Attendance at 
Mission Meeting 

The First Baptist church of Richmond 
was host to the 13th annual gathering of 
the Woman’s Missionary union, auxiliary 
to the Baptist association of Virginia, 
where upwards of a thousand women con- 
vened for a three day session from Oct. 
30 to Nov. 2. Rev. George T. Waite, the 
newly elected executive secretary of the 
board of missions and education, made 
an address and the work in China, Argen- 
tina, Africa and Brazil was presented. 

> . * 

Episcopal Budget 
Drive Starts 

The diocese of Virginia (Protestant 
Episcopal) has started its annual fall 
drive to raise its diocesan budget of $196,- 
000. The principal items are $73,000 for 
the diocesan missionary society to carry 
on rural, mountain and colored work; 
$42,000 to go for the work of the general 


church and $50,000 for church schools, 

of which there are five in the diocese, with 

a total enrolment of 720 pupils, and prop- 

erty valued at nearly a million dollars, 
* * * 


Complete Survey of 
Rural Churches 4 

For the past two years a careful survey 
of the religious situation in rural Vir- 
ginia has been conducted by C. H. Hamil- 
ton, assistant rural sociologist at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic institute, at Blacks- 
burg. The results of this study are very 
interesting; in some cases encouraging, 
and in others quite the reverse. In the 
state as a whole the enrolment in Sun- 
day schools shows that one person in 
every three of the white rural popula- 
tion is registered in these feeders for the 
ehurch, but the ratio ranges from less 
than 15 per cent in five counties to over 
50 per cent in the 6 counties of Prince 
Edward, Nottaway, Henrico, Chester- 
field, New Kent and Lancaster. In 22 
counties it was shown that the propor- 
tion of churches to population was a lit- 
tle more than five to each 1000 people. 
This investigation was made in coopera- 
tion with an interdenominational com- 
mittee, on which seven church groups 
were represented. 


* * > 


Episcopal Leader Addresses 
Disciples Convention 

The Virginia state convention of the 
Disciples*of Christ met in its annual ses- 
sion in Norfolk the last week in October. 
This body has about 300 members, clerical 
and lay, and covers territorially, the whole 
state of Virginia. Reports showed an un- 
usually healthy condition with marked 
progress, both numerically and financially. 
An interesting feature of the session was 
the presence of Monell Sayre of New 
York, and his address on the subject of 
the pension fund for clergy which is 
now being planned by the Disciples’ 
church. Mr. Sayre is the director of the 
pension fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and has devoted a good deal of 
his time to helping the Disciples in the 
establishment of their fund, thereby show- 
ing a fine spirit of Christian cooperation. 
Another matter for earnest discussion at 
this meeting was the plan for a great cele- 
bration in Washington in 1930 of the 
1900th anniversary of the day of Pente- 
cost. The Disciples are erecting a huge 
church in Washington, in the nature of a 
cathedral, and it is planned to have a 
great commemorative service in this 
church, which it is hoped will be com- 
pleted by that date. A committee of 15 
for the whole church has this matter in 
charge. The Rev. S. Lee Saddler of 
Richmond is on that committee, and was 
also elected president of the convention 
for the coming year. Dr. C. F. Gordon, 
of Norfolk, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and Strasburg, Va., was chosen as 
the place of meeting for 1929. 

R. Cary MontTacue. 
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ver at large in the Benevolent Fraternity. 
Rev. Robert W. Jones is the present min- 
ister. On the opening evening service, 
Oct. 7, Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
preached the sermon, Dr. H. Augustine 
Smith conducting the singing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Things to Come, by Middleton Murry. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 

Jesus and Social Institutions, by Shailer Mathews. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Readings from Friedrich von Hugel, edited by 
Algar Thorold. Dutton, $3.00. 

Our Federal Lands, by Robert Sterling 
Scribners, $5.00. 

The High Faith of Fiction and Drama, by Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. Doubieday, $2.00. 

The Confusion of Tongues, by Charles W. Fergu- 
son. Doubleday, $3.50. 

Love, by William Lyon Phelps. Dutton, $1.00. 
Guidance and Cheer for the Whole Year, by John 
B. Kaloria. . Christopher Pub. House, $1.25. 
Marie of Circle—A, by Roy A. Palmer. Meador 

Pub. Co., Boston, $2.00. 

The funny bone, new humorius stories by various 
authors. Designed by Lady Cynthia Asquith. 
Scribners, $2.00. 

The Dawn, by Mary O. Alston. 
Pub. House, $1.75. 

Behind Your Front, by James Oppenheim. Harpers, 
$2.00. 

The Miniature Library: Macbeth and Hamlet, 
Arabian Nights, Paradise Lost, Don Quixote, 
Golden Treasury, Little Webster. 6 vols., leather, 
in case, $3.00. Bible, miniature size, leather, 
with magnifying glass, $1.00. English-French 
dictionary, $.50. English-Spanish Dictionary, 
$.50. Miniature Dictionary Publishers, 7 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

The Book of Electricity, by Bertha Morris Parker. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50. 

Where It All Comes True in Italy and Switzer- 
land, by Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.00. 

Smugglers’ Island, by Clarissa A. Kneeland. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00. 

Prester John, by John Buchan. Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50. 

The Adventures of Don Quixote, by Cervantes. 
Adapted by Edwin G. Rich. Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50. 

The Fortunes of the Team, by Ralph H. Barbour. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75. 


Yard. 


Christopher 


The Good Giant, by Martin W. Sampson. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2.00. 

Crusaders’ Gold, by Anne D. Kyle. Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00. 


The Lonesomest Doll, by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75. 

The Adventures of Andrew, by Eliza Orne White. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75. 

The Children Sing in the Far West, by 
Austin. Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00. 

The Santa Claus Brownies, by Ethel Calvert Phil- 
lips. Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50. 

In Enemy Country, by James Wilard Schutz. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75. 

The Prince From Nowhere, by Eva March Tap- 
pan. Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75. 

The Lantern and other Plays for Children, by 
Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75. 

All About Me, by John Drinkwater. Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00, 

The Farm Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $1.75. 

Davy and the Goblin, by 
Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00. 

The Life of Moses, by Edmund Fileg. 
$3.00. 

Jorgensen, an Autobiography, translated from the 
Danish by Ingeborg Lund. Longmans, $3.50. 
The Majesty of Man plus Various Subjects, by 
Josie Dayton Curtiss. Brethren Pub. House, 

Elgin, Ill, $1.00. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons for 1929, by Amos R. Wells. 
W. A. Wilde, $2.00. 

The Search for the Lost Mail Plane, by Lewis E. 
Theiss. Wilde, $1.75. 

Boy Riders of the Rockies, by Frank H. Cheley. 
Wilde, $2.00. 

Little Stories of Well-known Americans, by Laura 
Antoinette Large. Wilde, $1.50. 

By Rail and Trail, by Mae Foster Jay. 
$1.50. 

When Boston Braved the King, by William E. 
Barton. Wilde, $0.00 

The Prairie Schooler, by 
Wilde, $1.50. 


Mary 


Charles E. Carryl. 


Dutton, 


Wilde, 


William E. Barton. 
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Hymns of the United Church 


heralds the new day of peace 


[Morrison-Willett] 
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1.“O beau-ti - ful, my coun - try!” Be thine a no-bler care 
2. For thee our fa-thers suf - fered, For thee they toiled and prayed; 
3%. O beau-ti - ful, our coun - try! Roundthee in love we draw; 
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Than all thy wealth of com-merce, Thy har-vests wav -ing fair: 
Up - on thy ho - ly al - tar Their will - ing lives they laid: 
Thine is the grace of free - dom, The maj - es ty of law: 
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Be it thy pride to lift up The man-hood of the | 
Thou hast no com-mon birth - right, Grand mem-’ries on thee shine; 
Be right-eous-ness thy scep - ter, Jus - tice thy di - a - dem; 
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The Christian Century Press: 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


This is number 209 in HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


“HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the best compilation obtainable, well- 
proportioned as to old and new hymns. All claptrap is eliminated, without losing the 
inspiration that brings enthusiasm into singing. The hymns breathe a quiet dignity. 
Further, may | add, this hymnal will hasten the day of a common understanding and 
good will.” 


Rev. R. W. MErRRIFIELD, 


Rosedale Congregational Church, Kansas City, Kan 


A new hymnal in your church by Thanks 


[Ask for returnable copy]. 
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Fifteen Autumn Books 


OF REAL WORTH AND TIMELY SIGNIFICANCE 





Whither Mankind? 
By 17 World Authorities 


Science and the machine have changed the face of the earth, the 
ways of men and women on it, and our knowledge of nature and 
mankind. What are the gains and losses of our life today as 
compared with other civilizations the earth has known? And 
whither are we headed? Nearly 100,000 copies of the book 
already sold ($3) 


Humanism and Christianity 
Francis J. McConnell 


“ America’s ablest Protestant clergyman” expresses himself on 
the subject of humanism, which is coming to the fore in religious 
thinking. And he considers other subiects—Christian Intoler- 
ance, Society and the Higher Individualism, Human Nature and 
Divine, etc. He calls for ‘a skeptical scrutiny of all ecclesiastical 
methods, and intolerance toward those that fall short” ($1.75) 


Christ and Society 
Bishop Charles Gore 


Dean Inge calls Dr. Gore “the strongest man in the English 
church.” The author de>'ores the present conditions of society, 
of industry, of international relations, and demands the accept- 
ance of Jesus as Savior in all these phases of modern civilization ($2) 


Christianity and Success 
Edwin Holt Hughes 


“An honest effort to face the conflict between the sacrificial ideal 
of the gospel and the commercial standards of success which 
modern civilization has enthroned,” says Reinhold Niebuhr of 
this book. “Abounds in fine insights." “A book of real nobility 
and genuine worth.” Dr. Niebuhr's approval goes far ($1.50) 


The Case for Christianity 
Clement F. Rogers 


Dr. Rogers, of the University of London, is a great popularizer 
of religious doctrines. For years he spoke in Hyde Park to heck- 
ling crowds. In this book he tells some of his findings. An 
excellent book for ministers who are planning their winter 


evangelistic series ($3) 


Science in Search of God 
Kirtley F. Mather 


A Harvard professor of science finds his faith in Christ and 
Christianity in entire harmony with the teachings of modern 
science ($2) 


The New Morality 
Durant Drake 


The professor of philosophy at Vassar contributes a book of 
ethics and philosophy for the layman—but it will be as eagerly 
read by alert ministers who believe in a morality that can be put 
into the category of things that can be scientifically studied. A 
liberal and liberalizing book. ($3) 


Motives of Men 
George A. Coe 


Prof. Coe has reached a point where he can look'back over a 

tion of transition in all fields; he faces the fact of the 
isillusionment and sophistication of this generation, and sug- 
=e the way out. Man is, after all, a spiritual creature, 
acing forward toward high goals ($2.25) 


Facing Life 
W. H. P. Faunce 
Here is the book of the year for speakers who are called upon 


totalk to youth. “Finding One's Place,”**Great Believers,” “Is It 
Worth While?” “Myself,” “Clean Manhood,” etc. ($2) 


The New Quest 
Rufus M. Jones 
When Dr. Rufus Jones speaks, he speaks for spiritual realities in 


a world of passing things. In this new volume he holds that 
there are more seekers for religion than ever before ($1.75) 


The Son of Man 
Emil Ludwig 


An artist and biographer brings tribute to the greatest of the 
prophets. The book is not a preachment, but a portrait ($3) 


The Drift of the Day 
Burris Jenkins 

We recommend this book of religious truths “plainly told™ to 
ministers who are planning sermons to young people and alert 
laymen; to parents who are worried about the faith of their 
“modern youth’—there could be no finer gift for such y 
people; to anyone who is interested in knowing how men a 
women are thinking today on religious matters ($2) 


The Humanity of God 
John Wright Buckham 


Few persons, these days, burst into expression as to the nature 
of God. This thoughtful book, by one of the finest teachers and 
thinkers in the field of religion, wins by its sincerity. This 
promises to be the book of the year on this theme ($2.50) 


Catholicism and the American Mind 
Winfred Ernest Garrison 


Has already taken its place as the most authoritative book in a 
decade on the beliefs and practices of the Catholic church ($2.50) 


If 1 Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
English Series: James Marchant, Editor 

If you can buy but one book of sermons a season, this is your book. 

The greatest preachers of today—lInge, Studdert Kennedy, 


Hutton, Royden, Moffatt, Orchard, Norwood,—twenty of them 
—are here ($2.50) 











CuristiAN Century Book SERVICE, 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me: 


My Name 
PN. d'un cs die bc dawdsanentes eins eannsaeeeas eee 
Add any other books desired. We can supply. 
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